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“In the best weekly reviews the public do not expect elaborate 
criticism—the object of the reviewer is novelty, arrangement, amuse- 
ment—he wishes to give faithful accounts (which he generally does 
by extracts) of new publications; and doubtless this, after all, is the 
proper and exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaborate criticism is sel- 


dom light readin and though the public might once a quarter, they 















certainly would nce a week permit themselves to be seriously in- 
structed. best weekly publications 
are cous ra se in the quarterlies ; and in 
nine time ut of ten produce a greater influence on the sale of the 


es OU 
book.”—BuLwer 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
—_~—- 
PHILOSOPHY. 








One, Manifold; or System; Introductory Argu- 
ment, in a Letter addressed to Raikes Currie, 
Esq. M.P. By the Rev. J. S. Boone. Parker. 

Tue proposition which, under this strange title, 

Mr. Boone submits to public consideration is this, 

‘‘ That the great necessity of the age, is the forma- 

tion of system,—that the great want of the world, 

and the great task that now awaits it, is really to 


systematise the collective and the individual life of | 
man; to work out the idea of system both in theory | 


and in practice. With this idea of system must be 
connected the idea of One, Manifold; losing sight 
neither of Unity in Variety, nor of Variety in 
Unity ; neither of Oneness in the Manifold, nor of 
Manifoldness in the One.’’ How Mr. Boone works 
out this not very intelligible thesis, we must recom- 
mend the reader whom it may interest to ascertain 
for himself by perusal of the pamphlet before us. 
We have not leisure nor inclination for the task. 





HISTORY. 


Letters of William Il. and Louis XIV. and 
of their Ministers ; illustrative of the Do- 
mestic and Foreign Politics of England from 
the Peace of Ryswick to the Accession of 


Philip V. of Spain: 1697 to 1700. Edited 
by Paut Grimsior. In 2 vols.  Lon- 
don: Longman and Co. 


It has often been a matter of amazement to 
. us how such works as these can profit either 
‘ editor or publisher. Who read them? Who 
buy ? Surely few private persons would be 
found to expend some thirty shillings on a 
ponderous collection of letters, of which about 


one-third only are really valuable ; and public | 


libraries in England are not sufficiently nu- 
merous to absorb an edition, even if each were 
to purchase a copy. But it is fortunate, per- 
haps, that persons are to be found willing to 
sacrifice themselves, labour and purse, for the 
general good. If no other books were printed 
than such as were likely to yield a profit, the 
* List of New Books” in Tur Critic would 
be diminished by three-fourths. 

However, our duty as the adviser of so many 
bookbuyers who have honoured Tue Critic 
with their confidence, is to tell them the 
honest truth ; and in all honesty we are 
bound to say of the two weighty volumes 
above named, that we cannot recommend 
them to any, save those who have more 
money than they well know what to do with. 
Mingled with much that is valuable, there is 
more that is mere worthless lumber. A great 
deal has been included which might have been 
beneficially laid aside, in obedience, we pre- 
sume, to the book-making spirit of our time, 
which exacts a certain bulk for every book 
that has a taking title, for the purpose of 
raising it to a certain price,—a growing evil 
which the public would do well to diseounte- 
nance by refraining from the purchase of books 
so expanded. 

The letters in these volumes extend over 
three years only, and certainly they throw 
some light upon the events of the time, and 
some upon the characters of the two kings, but 
of neither is there so much as might have been 
anticipated, for both wrap themselves in forms, 
and their epistles are, for the most part, merely 


the real feelings, opinions, and tastes of the 
writers. 

The politics of such a work as this will not 
interest our readers, who will prefer the per- 
sonal traits and private anecdotes which its 
contents reveal. We shall, therefore, make a 
/miscellaneous selection of specimens, with a 
view both to the amusement of our readers 
and the exhibition of the better portions of the 
volumes. 


VERSAILLES, 

After all this, I must give your Majesty some 
account of the gardens, the houses, and the chase. 
Owing to the wretched weather, I have not been in 
a hurry to see the former, for every thing looks 
dead and dirty, and the fountains are not playing, 
in consequence of the long frost, which has hindered 
the machines from drawing water to fill the re- 
servoirs. The orange-trees at Versailles are ex- 
tremely large and fine, and very numerous; the 
stems are lofty and beautiful, but the crowns are 
not like those of Honsleerdick, and those of 
Trianon are of little account in comparison with 
the others. It is extraordinary that I have not seen 
any fruit-trees in the environs, and I have been 
obliged to send to Orleans to get some that I 
wanted. Of all the thousands of flowers, of which 
your Majesty has heard that all the parterres were 
so full at all seasons, I have not seen a single one, 
not even a snowdrop ; and the gardens are by no 
means as neat in winter as ours ; nothing is done to 
them. At Versailles all is magnificent, gardens and 
buildings and every thing, though faults may be 
discerned in the latter, by persons who are no more 
of an architect than myself. The expenses there 
are immense. Trianon is very agreeable and 
charming, but Meudon surpasses all in situation, 
and the air must be like that of Windsor. The 
prospect is rich and beautiful, and the whole would 
be to your Majesty’s taste. This is all that I have 
seen. The wolf hunt, which I did not see till yes- 
terday, surprised me, for I believed it to be coarse, 
requiring great swiftness, and of long duration, 
whereas it is neither the one nor the other. The 
wolf we gave chase to was not above a year old. 
The country was the most detestable in the en- 
virons. We took him fairly in less than two hours, 
though the dogs are far from being so swift as your 
Majesty’s stag-hounds. They hunt along the road 
and the avenues of the forest, as in England, in an 
inclosed country. Madame never lost her way, and 
did not leave the side of the Dauphin. Your Ma- 
| jesty may judge what difficulty I had in keeping up 
with them. 


The Earl of PorrLanp, in a letter addressed 
to W1LLIAM, gives the following account of 


A RECEPTION. 
* Paris, 13th March, 1698. 

‘¢ After the second letter which I had the honour 
of writing to your Majesty on the 8th, I made my 
entrée on the following day. Mr. Prior will send 
you an account of the ceremonial, for the use of the 
aovbassadors who may succeed me. The whole 
passed without any difficulty or dispute, till I had 
| been conducted to the hotel of the ambassadors. 
| The King had sent the Duke d’Aumont, his first 
gentleman of the hedchamber, to compliment me. 
| After this, the Dutchess of Burgundy sent the 
; Marquis de Villacerf. They then began to make 
| new pretensions; requiring me to go and receive 
| him half way down the steps, as I had done the 
|former nobleman: and I refused to receive him 
| except at the door of the antechamber, which is at 
the top of the stairs. This gave rise to a length- 
{ened dispute, during which he was standing half- 
way up the steps, and I at the top, while messen- 
| gers passed backwards and forwards between us. 
| At length I sent him word that I would descend 
some steps to meet him; and, that if this did not 
content him, it would be best for each of us.to go 
our own way without my having the honour of 
seeing him, for that undoubtedly I should do no 
more. Upon which he came up. On going out I 
had another difficulty: in conducting him back to 
the carriage, I did not see him depart; on which 





plaints to me. A moment afterwards, the Marquis 
de Sassenage came: the same differences arose : 
the conductor of ambassadors behaved impertinently 
jin public, which obliged me to treat him as became 
|a person who has the honour to represent your 
| Majesty: upon which the dispute ended for the 
| time, and I received the latter as I had done the 
| former ; but the conductor of ambassadors was con- 
founded and irritated. After this, the Marquis de 
la Rongére came from Madame: but the conductor 
of ambassadors came to inquire whether I would 
receive him as he desired. I replied, that I should 
receive him as I had received the gentleman who 
came from Monsieur. He said that I ought at 
least to see him depart after having conducted him 
down the steps, and that otherwise he would not 
get out of his carriage. I replied, that he might 
remain in it; for I should not receive the gentle- 
man whom Madame sent to me otherwise than I 
|had received the gentleman who came from Mon- 
| sieur; that it was contrary to all that had ever been 
done, and contrary to the memoranda which my 
instructions bound me to follow. Upon which he 
retired abruptly, though he was to have staid and 
supped with me. On the following day, I sent to 
Versailles to complain of these annoyances, and of 
the conductor of ambassadors who had occasioned 
them, to M. de Pomponne and M. de Torcy; and 
also to express to Monsieur and Madame how much 
I was vexed at what had happened. I believed that, 
from the difficulties raised by M. de Torcy in his 
answer, I should have to encounter yet more at the 
audience. I did not, however, send to either of 
the conductors of ambassadors.”’ 





Again :— 


At my public audience I was received in the 
most gracious manner: the throng and press were 
so great that I was a long time in the room before 
I could reach the King, whom I saw and by whom 
I was seen, without being able to get near him. 
When at length I approached him, he spoke first, 
and said that he much regretted the trouble which I 
had had in entering, but that he rejoiced to see so 
many English and French mingled together. After 
I had spoken, the King replied in a speech fully as 
long as mine, and in terms as strong and favourable 
to your Majesty as it was possible to use; and re- 
iterated the assurances of his desire to cultivate 
your Majesty’s friendship. He said a few things 
extremely flattering to myself personally ; and dis- 
missed me, as he had spoken, with a gracious smile 
upon his countenance. Your Majesty is too well 
acquainted with this nation not to understand how 
the courtiers exaggerate all this, and call my atten- 
tion to what the King said and did, noticing that 
he was never seen to speak to an ambassador first, or 
in so familiar a manner. But it is not a little absurd, 
that they are, or seem to be, surprised at my not 
having been embarrassed at seeing the King sur- 
rounded by such a multitude of courtiers. * * I 
confess that if all I see of the King is not sincere, 
it is a comedy admirably performed ; and this I 
have reason to fear from what I see of the 
Ministers, for they will not even refuse with a 
good grace what they do not intend to grant; 
nor attempt to cover with plausible reasons things 
for which in fact there is none. This seems to 
me to be contrary to their own interest; which 
unquestionably is to amuse us with fair words, as 
they did in Holland, whose eyes they have at length 
opened by the commercial affair. If I am not mis- 
taken, the 4. aisters of this Court do not clearly 
understand the temper of the people of our coun- 
tries; for, whatever may be their design, they 
ought to endeavour to make different impressions 
upon us, either to lure us if they mean to deceive 
us, or to gain our confidence if their intentions are 
sincere. 


Here is a narrative of a curious interview on 
the subject of the exiled monarch. It is from 
WILLIAM’s ambassador Versailles :— 

I repaired this morning to Versailles and saw the 
King. In order the better to inform your Majesty 
of what I said, I send you annexed the contents. 
After I had done speaking, the King said that he 





business letters—so that they reflect little of the conductor of ambassadors made great com- 
i 


could not imagine why I required that he should 
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oblige King James to withdraw—that he was his to say despised, for in truth that ‘ake cannot be | religion, in whieh the Prince of Wales is brought 
near relation; that he was affected by his misfor- | applied to him, but it is the feeling which all those | up, is a reason which renders it more practicable. 
tunes; that he had assisted him so long, that, in| whom I have just mentioned entertain towards him. | The English, who are naturally fickle, little es- 


honour, he could not send him away ; he added that | 
Marshal Boufflers had positively declared the same 
thing in our conferences, and that upon this I had | 
desisted from my demand ; ; and that we ought to be | 


assist him, and would sincerely preserve the peace. | 
I replied that he had no cause to be touched with | 
compassion for the withdrawal of King James, | 
since your Majesty had engaged to give him, or the | 
Queen, his wife, about 50,0002. per annum, in order | 
that he might live elsewhere, and that if he refused 
to withdraw on these terms, it could only bein the 
hope of employing this money to excite distur- 
bances, or in some more nefarious project ; that 
your Majesty expected this withdrawal as a thing 
agreed upon, since the only reason why I had not 
continued to insist on having this point inserted in 
aclause of the peace, was consideration for his most 
Christian Majesty, and that your Majesty had been 
anxious not to exact from him a thing which might 
be disagreeable ; but that I had positively declared 
that unless King James withdrew, the peace could 
not be lasting. 
instance, after the conversation, he had asked me 
whither you wished the King to withdraw, to which 
I had replied, ‘‘ Rome or Modena,’’ upon which 
he inquired whether Avignon might not be a suit- 
able place? to which I consented. I said that 
whatever confidence your Majesty might place 
in the word of his most Christian Majesty, 
you could not rely upon what did not depend 
upon him ; as, for instance, as to what seditious 
persons in England might undertake. Moreover, 
the English nation would be in a state of perpetual 
distrust respecting the continuance of the peace, 
and that, from the manner in which the Govern- 
ment was constituted, the Parliament would not be 
induced to do what was necessary to ensure its con- 
tinuance, and that the principal means to affect this 
object was the withdrawal of King James. To all 
this the King replied that he would absolutely never 
take the step of obliging King James to withdraw. 
After this I reminded his most Christian Majesty 
that he had not given me any reply to the second 
point upon which I had had the honour of speaking to 
him, namely that of the assassins. He said that he 
did not know them; nor was he aware that there} 
were any here: and ‘that, besides, he was not per- | 
fectly acquainted with this affair. I replied that I} 
could well believe that his Mz ajesty did not know | 
any people of this kind, at least in the character of 
assassins; and that if he were willing to be in-| 
formed of the persons and the facts, he ‘had only to 
let me know in what authentic form he wished me 


to acquaint him of it, and that I engaged to do so| 


to his satisfaction, before any steps were taken| 
against these individuals. I 
principal persons mentioned in the proclamation. | 


He answered that the Duke of Berwick could not | 
have been in England, except on account of the in- | 


vasion ; that Sir George Barclay was paid off with 


his company, and that he did not even know where | 


he was; that as for Harrison he had never heard of 
him, although I told him that he had been prior of 
an English convent here; with regard to Birken- 
head, his Majesty said that he had never been em- 
ployed except to carry letters. After a short pause, 
he observed that it was useless to say anything more 
on the subject, since he could make no other reply 
to either of the points than those which he had al- 
ready given. Upon this I withdrew. I must re- 
mark to your Majesty, that the Most Christian 
King spoke to me this time in a much colder tone 
than at my first audience. From the account I 
have given of what passed, your Majesty may judge 


of the state of things, and give me instructions re- | 
these I very | 


specting what Iam to do in future; 
humbly beg you to favour me with. 


Let us now see w hat the French ambassador 
reports of WILLIAM’s popularity in London. 


London, May 9, 1698. 
The king of England is very far from being master | 
here ; he is generally hated by all the great men 


I reminded him that, in the first | 


named to him the| 


It is not the same with the people, who are very 
| favourably inclined towards him, yet less so than at 
the beginning. The friendship which this prince 


teemed by the king of England, and discontented 
with his government, will become more weary of it 
in the sequel. If they should proceed to some re- 


shews to the Dutch, the intimacy in which he lives | volution, the whole nation will easily concur in 
satisfied with his word of honour that he would not | with them and with foreigners, the immense benefits | raising the Duke of Gloucester to the throne; who 
| which he confers on them, and the declared favour | is brought up among them, in the religion of the 


| of the 
have produced the effect I have mentioned. 


arl of Albemarle, who is a very young man, | country, and considered at present as the legitimate 
The | heir. 


‘It is therefore for the interest of the king of 


nation is divided into two parties, under whose name | England to hinder his being considered in that 
all the others have rallied : one is called the Whigs, | light, to oppose to him, for that purpose, a prince 


and the other the Tories. 


sider the king at present on the throne as king only | 
de facto, and not king de jure. These two parties | 
divide all England between them. 
of late passed several times 
the other, according to his wants, and has always 
abandoned, in order to succeed in his object, those | 
who were in office, and who were opposed to the 
prevailing party. Hence arises the difficulty he 





] 


} 


| 


The king has | 
from one party. to| 


| prince. 


|has in finding persons whom he can place in| 


office ; 
thing is in perpetual motion. Nothing can equal 
England during the whole of the late war. Every 
thing was done without regularity or system, and 
without economy; and I confess that nothing has 
given me so much surprise as the details whic h have 
come to my knowledge on this subject. No En- 
glishman has any real share in the public affairs, 
except the Lord Chancellor, a man of about thirty- 
seven or thirty-eight years of age, whom the King 
has placed in that offics, much attached to that 
prince—very honest, and much esteemed by all 
parties. He is, however, employed solely on the 
home affairs of the kingdom. 
State attend to nothing whatever except the affairs 
of the provinces. All the rest passes the hands 
either of the King himself, who writes a good deal, 
or of the*Earl of Albemarle. I am persuaded that 
when the Earl of Portland returns he will finda 
| place, though in this country he is looked upon as 
ruined. The King is accused of being idle, at least 
of not being so laborious as he should be. He 
| dines or snps three times a week with the Earl of 
Albemarle, and a short time before setting out for 
| Newmarket he one day sat five hours at table. 
King James has still friends in this country ; and 
it is certain that if the expedition from La Ho; gue 
| had succeeded, the greater part of England would 
| have declared in his favour; and it is true that the 
| Present King has no solid foundation for the 
strengthening of his power in this country, except 
| his army, of which he is the master, and the vicinity 
of the Dutch, who are also at his disposal. 





| of Commons; the House of Lords has no credit 
whatever. Nothing is so different from the man- 


nobody desires it, and in this respect every | 


the prodigality and disorder in the finances of | 





The Secretaries of | 


The first is composed of | whose right is, without dispute, the most legiti- 
Presbyterians, and of those who are opposed to arbi- | mate ; 
trary power and the royal authority. It is they who | do an act of justice in favour of the legitimate heir, 
have placed the crown on the head of the present | he will be securing his own peace and safety. By 
king. The second is composed of Episcopalians, of 
those who are in favour of monarchy, and who con- | 


but at the same time that he will appear to 


keeping him in Holland he will be the master, and 
that prince will not be able to take a step without 
the king of England being informed of it. By con- 
| tinuing to have him educated in the Catholic reli- 
gion, and securing to him, by acts of the English 
Parliament, the free exercise of it, if he should 
come to the crown, he will make the English desire 
the duration of his reign, and will certainly prevent 
them from inviting, to his prejudice, a Catholic 
Thus there is every reason for his Majesty 
to believe that it. may perhaps not be so difficult 
for the Count Tallard to succeed in this project, as 
it appears at first sight. There is also reason to 
believe, that if things were so advanced that they 
could be opened to the king, his father, and the 


| proposal made to him, as a necessary stipulation, 


to retire to some town in France, more remote 
from communication with England, this prince 


| would decide upon doing so,:#® secure to the Prince 


of Wales the kingdom of England, with liberty to 
exercise the Catholic religion. 

The following, addressed to TALLARD, on 
his departure for London, is very sagacious :— 
ADVICE TO AN AMBASSADOR. 

It has always been the part of an able ambassa- 


| dor in England to keep on good terms with the 


nation, as well as with the King of England and his 
ministers. It would be more dangerous tian ever 
to deviate from this line under present circum- 
stances. Those who have the greatest share in the 
confidence of that prince are foreigners, and conse- 
quently exposed to the hatred of the English. The 
Parliament has already made some attempts to at- 
tack them, and they will probably be repeated with 
still more violence. Nobody can tell what will be 
the effect of them in a Parliament which may per- 
haps be less subject to the will of the King of 
England than preceding Parliaments have been. 
Count Tallard, therefore, must conduct himself to- 
wards them in such a manner as not to alienate from 


| him the English noblemen who have no share in 


| public affairs. 


He has | 
| given the whole weight of Parliament to the House | 


| 


ners of former times as the present style of living | 


among the noblemen. 
| one with another after they quit the House: most 
| of them go to dine at some tavern, and afterwards 


They have no intercourse | 


they repair to places called coffee-houses, where | 


every body goes without distinction. Of these 


there is an infinite number in London, and there | 4S _ : 
| both the King of England and the nation ; and, far 


they remain till they return home. 


} 


It seems that many negotiations were set on 
| foot for the settlement of the dispute between 
James II. and his fortunate rival, of which the 
following is a specimen :— 


| make use of it. It must first be seen what effect 
| will be produced by what his Majesty permits him 
to say to the king of England. If, after an interval 
of three or four months, that prince should again 
| Speak to him on the same subject, he may then 


| believe that their s 


His Majesty has likewise approved another opi- 
nion of Count Tallard, but it is not yet time to| 


propose what he has premeditated to do in favour | 


of the Prince of Wales. 


The success of this design | 
and the whole of the nobility: I could not venture | does not appear to be impossible, and the Catholic } are odious to the nation, there are many who, it is 


| 


They have often not the less in- 
fluence on that account; and when they are on 
bad terms with the Court, they make themselves 
feared by joining the popular party. He must, 
however, avoid with extreme care the appearance of 


| having any connection with malcontents and sus- 


pected persons. It is his Majesty’s desire that his 
ambassador shal! not be justly reproached with 
having any intercourse with those who are at pre- 
sent known in London by the name of Jacobites; 
and if any of them should go from St. Germains to 
London, he will not permit Count Tallard to re- 
ceive them into his house. It would be alienating 


from being advantageous, it would give occasion to 
all kinds of reports, which persons might choose to 
spread to alarm the English, and make them 
safety i is at stake unless they are 
in arms. * * * The piety of the 
King has always led him to give instruction to his 
ambassadors to 1 se their good offices in favour of 
the English Catholics. He repeats his instructions 
to Count Tallard, to do for them everything that 
may depend upon him, but with all due pru- 
dence ; and it is certain that more delicacy than 
ever is now required. * 7 * But 
he is not to consult the English friars in order to 
obtain information. Besides, that several of them 
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affirmed, are entirely devoted to the King of Eng- 
land, now on the throne; and all in general ap- 
peared under the preceding reign to consult their 
own interests much more than those of reli- 

ion. * * * The French of the 
so-called Reformed religion who have withdrawn 
into foreign countries, have manifested so much 
passion, and have so far forgotten the duties of 
their birth, that it does not become the ambassador 
of his Majesty to receive into his house those who 
have so distinguished themselves by their bad con- 
duct. Nor could any advantage to his Majesty’s 
service result from it: the English barely tolerate 
them ; they have no hope except from the King of 
England, to whom they are accordingly entirely de- 
voted. Count Tallard, therefore, could never re- 
ceive any useful information from them ; and they 
would make a boast of whatever they might learn 
in his house. With respect to those who have con- 
ducted themselves well since they have had the mis- 
fortune to quit his kingdom, his Majesty leaves 
Count Tallard at liberty to behave towards them as 
he shall judge best suited to the service of the 
King. 





The History of the Jews of Spain and Portugal. 
By E. H. Linpo. 

THERE is not in the history of mankind a 
more singular and interesting people than the 
Jews. They were chosen from among the na- 
tions of the earth to be the recipients of divine 
communication, and whether the voice of 
God was heard in the thunders of Mount 
Sinai, or whispered its prophetic warnings in 
the silence of adream; whether the presence 
of the Almighty was manifested by the pillar 
of fire by night, or by the mystic writing on 
the wall—the Jews were—and felt themselves 
to be—a favoured and peculiar people, set 
apart from the rest of the world, to bear wit- 
ness of the faith. And a witness they still are, 
though bereft of all that was once their boast. 
They have prophets no longer among them— 
dreams and visions are no more vouchsafed 
them. Their far-famed temple is become “a 
heap.” Their proud hierarchy exists not now, 
—their beautiful Jerusalem is crumbled, yea, 
even to the dust, “without one stone left upon 
another.” Judea herself has become a deso- 
lation, yet a “remnant” of her children are 
still to be found,—though long ages have past 
since they first were outcast wanderere on 
the earth. Scattered from the Indus to the 
poles, without a government, and without 
a king, they are become literally “a proverb 
and a byword.” More, even more; they are 
a living miracle, proclaiming from generation 
to generation the truth of scripture prophecy. 

The Egyptians, the Persians, the Romans, 
are past away; their dynasties fell, and their 
people are lost in the obliterating tide of 
time; not so the Jews, though dispersed 
from the frigid to the torrid zones; in 
the snows of Russia, or beneath the bright 
skies of Spain, they still remain a separate and 
distinct people; fellow denizens with all, 
amalgamating with none; a stream which 
flows through the ocean of time, unmingling 
with the wide waste of waters. How strange 
a destiny! How interesting to trace this 
people in their devious wanderings! Besides, 
we might transpose the words of TERENCE: 
“Tam a man, and nothing human is foreign to 
myself,” by saying, “We are Jews, and no- 
thing that belongs to them is indifferent to 
us ;” at least every fresh light which is thrown 
upon their singular fate, every newly-dis- 
covered record of their history, must be gladly 
received by the Christian, the student, and the 
philosopher. 

With deep interest, therefore, do we open 
the pages of the work before us—The History 
of the Jews of Spain and Portugal. The per- 


beneath the jealous dominion of the Church of 
Rome, under the torturing surveillance of the 
Inquisition, has long been known to the reader 
of history ; but the earlier records relating to 
them, their social position, and the laws en- 
acted against them are certainly new to the 
public. 

We find the author revives the opinion of 
Tarshish being the ancient Tartessus, a city of 
the Peninsula, and he considers the Bible 
leads us to the same conclusion; but we think, 
as the learned Pripeavx says, “that more 
than conjecture no one can have in this mat- 
ter.” owever, our author proves this im- 
portant fact, from the chronicles of very an- 
cient Spanish historians, “that 500 years 
before Curist the Jews had settlements in 
Spain.” Speaking of the obligations of philo- 
sophy and science to the Jews in the early part 
of the dark ages, he says— 


At the time that the rest of Europe was veiled in 
superstition and ignorance, and when it could boast 
of no other literature than monkish legends, that 
mere unknown beyond the cloisters where they 
were penned, Jewish rabbins occupied the highest 
chairs of philosophy and mathematics in the re- 
nowned Moorish schools of Cordova and Toledo. 
Even in England, the first schools where experi- 
mental philosophy, geometry, algebra, and logic 
were taught, was that of the Jews, at Oxford, in the 
reign of Henry I. It has yet the record of its an- 
cient teachers, in the Hebrew names of Moses’ 
Hall and Jacob’s Hall. By them was the philoso- 
phy of the ancients made known to Europe, accus- 
tomed from the earliest times, in the clear, un- 
clouded oriental sky, to watch and observe the 
courses of the planetary system, their attention was 
incessantly directed to all the secret mysteries of 
Nature ; and they may be classed amongst the ear- 
liest astronomers.” 

In medicine they excelled. Various causes com- 
bined to give them this pre-eminence. Their in- 
dustry had rendered them masters of commerce. 
They travelled more than any other people; and 
their knowledge of foreign languages led them to 
seek in Greece, and the ruins of the Roman Em- 
pire, for ancient manuscripts. They knew where 
the choicest drugs were to be found, and how best 
to preserve them. Their close connection with the 
East (for every doubtful question was sent to the 
Oriental schools for solution,) and with Spain, 
which had become the centre of Arabian medicines, 
made them the chosen physicians of kings, princes, 
popes, and nobles, in preference to others. The 
Arabian medicine was the offspring of the Jewish ; 
yet some historians have unjustly confounded them, 
giving to the former the honour that belongs to the 
latter. The Spanish Hebrews educated at Cordova, 
Toledo, and Tara, furnished masters to the cele- 
brated schools of Montpellier and Salerno. 


This work opens a somewhat new field of 
research to the biographical student ; for, as 
the author justly observes, “ Europe has 
scarcely acknowledged the debt she owes to 
the illustrious. Hebrew schools of Spain.” 
From among a list of learned writers, and the 
highly interesting accounts of their works, we 
make the following extract from the erudite 
Marmon pas, who flourished in the latter part 
of the 12th century :— 


‘* Know,”’ says Maimonidas, ‘‘ that every thing 
under the lunar sphere is created for the use of man. 
If there are animals and plants, the utility of which 
is not apparent, it is because our ignorance has not 
been able to discover it. * * * What is the 
purpose of man? It cannot be to eat, drink, pro- 
pagate, build walls, or to command, for these occu- 
pations are separate from him, and add not to h‘s 
essence ; and he possesses nearly the whole of them 
in common with other animals. It is then intelli- 
gence only that augments his being and elevates him 
from a lowly condition to a sublime state. It is 


but by reason that man distinguishes himself from 








been said that the purpose of our world, and the 
objects contained therein, is man endowed with 
knowledge and goodness. For a man to be perfect, 
he must combine in himself the knowledge of truth, 
with the practice of virtue.”’ 


We give another very interesting extract 
from one of the Hebrew poets—R. Jupau A. 
Srrr Ben Savut. Doubtless it has suifered 
from translation into prose. 


Reflect and consider the secret of thy soul, what 
thou art and whence thy existence; who hath 
framed thee and endued thee with understanding ; 
and by whose power thou hast self-motion. At- 
tentively consider the mighty powers of God; 
awake thy soul; scrutinise his works, but beware 
that thou attempt not to investigate the nature of the 
Divine Essence, where thou art contemplating the 
beginning and the end of things, and unto the won- 
derful and occult causes thereof. 


But now we turn to a more gloomy picture 
in the history of the Spanish Jews. “ Hitherto,” 
says our author, “ Spain had not only offered 
them an asylum and a resting-place ‘ for 
the sole of their feet,’ but had granted them 
extraordinary immunities. This had endeared 
Spain to the descendants of Israel.” But the 
avenging sword of prophetic denunciation was 
again to be unsheathed. In vain did the 
“tribes of the weary foot ” seek out a corner 
of Europe in which to crouch. France, Ger- 
many, England, had ignominiously exiled 
them, but the “ Iberian peninsula” had 
seemed to them a home—it was to be a home 
no longer. The people believed the Jews to be 
the authors of every public calamity, and to this 
they were incited by the Romish priesthood. 
It appears that the Archdeacon of Seville, in 
1391, preached inflammatory sermons in the 
streets against the unhappy Jews. 


The 6th of June dawned. Crowds were seen 
hastening in a continual torrent towards the jewries, 
which were-attacked in all quarters; the extermi- 
nating steel spared neither age norsex ; those that 
implored mercy, or that sought to escape, were 
alike murdered. 4,000 Israelites perished in that 
dreadful slaughter. Amidst the yells of the savage 
mob and the groans of the dying was heard the 
voice of the Archdeacon, encouraging them in 
those horrible scenes of carnage and extermination. 


It is a somewhat singular fact, and wel! at- 
tested by the records of the industrious historian, 
that, notwithstanding the abhorrence of the peo- 
ple, the bigotry of the priesthood, and the 
detestation of the nobility, the Jews still 
held places of trust and confidence under 
the very sovereigns who enacted laws against 
them. They were employed as collectors and 
receivers of the revenue, and as physicians; so 
useful were their talents found to be even to 
their oppressors. 

But a new engine of destruction was now to 
be raised against the Jews, in common with 
all other heretics. The inquisition was esta- 
blished—that ferocious, sanguinary monster 
of cruelty, which seems rather to have been the 
invention of fiends than of men. Our author 
gives some interesting particulars respecting its 
first establishment, which we have not space to 
insert. The horrid details of this demonaic 
institution we leave to be perused by the reader 
of the work, but we give the following sum 
total :-— 

During the eighteen years that Torquamando was 
inquisitor-general, the number of victims is stated 
by contemporary historians to be as follows :— 
10,220 burnt alive; 97,321 punished by confisca- 
tion and perpetual imprisonment. 

An immense number of the victims were 
Jews—their riches being quite sufficient proof 
of heresy, when we consider that one-third of 
the property went to the Inquisition, a third to 








secutions which that unhappy people endured 
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pay the expenses of the trial, and a third to the 
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King. The portentous cloud darkened more 
and more round the unhappy Israelites, and by 
the Edict of Granada, 800,000 souls were 
exiled from the land of their birth. 


‘¢ Tf they leave us with life,’’ says Aharbanel, in 
his pathetic address, ‘‘ we will live ; if they deprive | 
us of it, we will die; but never let us violate our | 
holy law. If the king’s heart turn not, let us go, | 
in the name of the Lord our portion. Let us| 
abandon our settlements, and seek for homes else- 


where.” 


Three hundred thousand young and old, 
helpless and robust, departed in one day. 

Here follows a most affecting narrative of 
their sufferings during this mournful pilgrim- 
age. The misery of the unfortunate exiles 
seems almost to baffle description. 


No one can describe, nor even imagine, all the 
calamities that befel the Hebrews in quitting Spain 
—such as the dreadful want of food that some ex- 
perienced at sea—the ferocity of brigands who, on 
land, pludered them of every thing they possessed 
—the barbarity of Captains who conveyed others to 
distant islands ; there selling them for slaves, pre- 
tending they were prisoners of war; or those who 
threw the sick overboard, to take their property. 


The author here makes some excellent re- 
marks on the political consequences of this 
cruel edict, on the kingdom in general, and also | 
on the injurious effect it had on literature and | 
the arts and sciences. The expulsion of the | 
Jews from Spain seems to have had much the 
same effects as those which resulted to France, 
in a later period of history, in consequence of 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which 
drove more than a million of her most indus- 
trious subjects into a banishment, at once 
enriching foreign countries as much as it 
impoverished their own. 

Our author, himself a son of Israel, is evi- 
dently an ardent admirer of his brethren, and 
sympathises most deeply in their sufferings, 
as indeed every one must who has the common 
feelings of humanity; but we rather doubt his 
being borne out in the remark “that the Jews 
in this enlightened age can boast a much larger 
number of men of genius and learning than any 
single country in the world can produce ;” and 
further he says, “‘ that he considers the Jewish 
mind is better adapted for learning than that 
of others.” At least the admission is somewhat 


ever great our sympathy for the descendants of 
Israel, there is still that ‘“ wall of partition” 
between us which even in this “ enlightened 
age” we cannot altogether remove. 

The concluding part of this work contains 
some brief but interesting biographies of 
the learned Hebrews of Spain and Portugal. 
It gives an account of the reception of the 
exiles in those places where they sought refuge 
after their banishment from the Peninsula, and 
other sad records of the sufferings of those 
who ventured to remain or return after their 
proscription. 

But notwithstanding all that the Jews have 
endured during the long generations of their 
wanderings, their prophetic destiny is fulfilled, 
and there is still “‘a remnant left;” for, in their 
own remarkable words, ‘Oppression cannot 
crush them, persecution cannot change them, 
time itself cannot destroy them.” 








The History of England from the Accession of 
James II. By Tuomas Basincron Ma- 
- Vols. I. and II. Longman and 

0. 

FurRTHER acquaintance with these volumes 

has confirmed the hasty opinion which we ex- 

pressed of them in our last. Mr. MacauLay 





combined in a measure never before attained, 





though often attempted, the sober-thoughted- 


ness of the historian and the brilliancy of the 
essayist. Qur own literature has no similar 
production, nor, indeed, could a rival be found 
in any language for this union of excellencies. 
He has attained to the liveliness and point of 
the modern French historical school, with the 
largeness and depth of thought that distin- 
guishes the historians of Germany, whom he 
rivals in laborious minuteness, and in the 
analytic faculty by which they detect truth 
amid the rubbish of accepted falsehoods. In- 
deed Mr. MAcavuLAy’s most prominent fault 
is too much elaboration. He has accumulated 
too many materials, not for the reader’s in- 
struction or amusement, nor for the perfecting 
of his task, but for the capacities of a life. 
It is difficult to understand the limits he has 
prescribed. Here are two portly volumes, and 
they bring down the history only to the third 
year of the reign of James. It is true that a 
considerable portion of them is devoted to a 
sort of preliminary sketch of the history of the 
British constitution previously to the accession 
of James, but, deducting this, there remains 
enough to yield a result, upon a proportionate 
calculation of time, apart from relative im- 
portance of events, that opens a formidable 
prospect of volumes to come. Now to this we 
have no other objection than a fear that a work 
begun on so grand a scale will never be 
brought to a conclusion. For our own part, 
and our readers will agree with us, we should 
be glad to be presented with two such volumes 
yearly for the next twenty years, for we should 
never weary of such fascinating writing, so 
abounding in wit and wisdom, so graphic in 
description, so rich in portraiture; but we 
hope to see it brought to its legitimate con- 





probably prefer to further commentary, will 
illustrate these remarks. 

Here is a description of the power that, con- 
centrated in Cromwell, for a time swayed, and 
not ignobly, the destinies of England :— 

THE ARMY OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 

The army which now became supreme in the 
state was an army very different from any that has 
since been seen among us. At present the pay of 
the common soldier is not such as can seduce any 
but the humblest class of English labourers from 
their calling : a barrier almost impassable separates 
him from the commissioned officer. The great 
majority of those who rise high in the service rise 
by purchase. So numerous and extensive are the 
remote dependencies of England, that every man 
who enlists in the line must expect to pass many 
years in exile, and some years in climates unfayour- 
able to the health and vigour of the European race. 
The army of the Long Parliament was raised for 
home service. The pay of the private soldier was 
much above the wages earned by the great body of 
the people; and if he distinguished himself by in- 
telligence and courage, he might hope to attain 
highcommands. The ranks were accordingly com- 
posed of persons superior in station and education 
to the multitude. These persons, sober, moral, 
diligent, and accustomed to reflect, had been in- 

ced to take up arms, not by the pressure of 
want, not by the love of novelty and license, not by 
the arts of recruiting officers, but by religious and 
political zeal, mingled with the desire of distinction 
and promotion. The boast of the soldiers, as we 
find it recorded in their solemn resolutions, was, 
| that they had not been forced into the service, nar 
| had enlisted chiefly for the sake of lucre ; that they 

were no Janissaries, but free-born Englishmen, 
|who had of their own accord put their lives in 





"| jeopardy for the liberties and religion of England, 


and whose right and duty it was to watch over the 
welfare of the nation which they had saved. A 





clusion, because we are desirous of having force thus composed might, without injury to its 
these same qualities exercised upon the great | efficiency, be indulged in some liberties which if 
events that have signalised the existing gene-| allowed to any other troops would have proved 


ration. 

A remarkable feature of this history, and 
which will at once commend 
of all complexions of politics, is its rare impar- 
tiality. Mr. Macautay is himself a party 
man; he does not disguise it; he makes it a 
boast; he dissents from the dogma of the day 
that eschews party as injurious to the state. 
On the contrary, he attributes to the existence 
and the struggles of recognised parties in this 


country the gradual and secure development | 
But nothing of | 


of its constitutional liberties. 
his own personal partialities is apparent in his 
history. He has dealt out praise and censure 
with an even hand, and the perfect fairness 
with which he treats all opinions, all argu- 
ments, all parties, and all sects, giving to each 
a hearing, conceding readily to each whatever 
it had of good, and censuring its faults with 
the same sternness, he has set an example to 
disputants with the pen or the tongue which 
cannot be without its influence on the future 
of literature. 


Never have we read so wholesome a book ; 
so thoroughly right-minded ;—so truly “ libe- 
ral,” if we may be allowed to use that dese- 
crated term in its proper sense, as meaning a 
freedom from prejudices and a Christian spirit 
of charity and true toleration. His is no one- 
sided tolerance, such as too much prevails 
among us, and which consists in asking a 
licence for our own opinions and persecuting 
all others. In his introductory review he has 
had to treat of the Church of Rome, the first 
Reformers, the Puritans, and the reaction- 
ary freethinkers ; and, while he does not dis- 
guise his own opinions, he deals with theirs 
so equitably that even partisanship would find 
it difficult to discover a a cause of quarrel. 

A few more extracts, which our readers will 


itself to readers | 


subversive of all discipline. In gencral, soldiers 
|who should form themselves into political clubs, 
elect delegates, and pass resolutions on high ques. 
tions of state, would soon break loose from all con. 


| trol, would cease to form an army, and would be- 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 


come the worst and most dangerous of mobs, Nor 
would it be safe in our time to tolerate in any 
regiment religious meetings at which a corporal 
versed in scripture should lead the devotions of his 
less gifted colonel, and admonish a backsliding 
major, But such was the intelligence, the gravity, 
and the self-command of the warriors whom Crom- 
well had trained, that in their camp a political 
organisation and a religious organisation could exist 
without destroying military organisation. The 
same men who off duty were noted as demagogues 
and field-preachers, were distinguished by steadi- 
ness, by the spirit of order, and by prompt obe- 
dience on watch, on drill, and on the field of 
battle. 

In war this strange force was irresistible. The 
stubborn courage characteristic of the English people 
was by the system of Cromwell at once regulated 
and stimulated. Other leaders have maintained 
order as strict; other leaders have inspired their 
followers with a zeal as ardent; but in his camp 
alone the most rigid discipline was found in com- 
pany with the fiercest enthusiasm: his troops moved 
to victory with the precision of machines while 
burning with the wildest fanaticism of crusaders. 
From the time when the army was remodelled to 
the time when it was disbanded, it never found, 
either in the British islands or on the continent, an 
enemy who could stand its onset. In England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Flanders, the Puritan warriors, 
often surrounded by difficulties, sometimes con- 
tending against threefold odds, not only never failed 
to conquer, but never failed to destroy and break in 
pieces whatever force was opposed to them. They 
at length came to regard the day of battle as a day 
of certain triumph, and marched against the most 
renowned battalions of Europe with disdainful con- 





fidence. Turenne was startled by the shout of stern 
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exultation with which his English allies advanced 
to the combat, and expressed the delight of a true 
soldier when he learned that it was ever the fashion 
of Cromwell’s pikemen to rejoice greatly when they 
beheld the enemy ; and the banished Cavaliers felt 
an emotion of national pride when they saw a brigade 
of their countrymen, outnumbered by foes and 
abandoned by allies, drive before it in headlong rout 
the finest infantry of Spain, and force a passage into 
a counterscarp which had just been pronounced 
impregnable by the ablest of the marshals of France. 
But that which chiefly distinguished the army of 
Cromwell from other armies was the austere morality 
and the fear of God which pervaded all ranks. It 
is acknowledged by the most zealous Royalists, 
that in that singular camp no oath was heard, no 
drunkenness or gambling was seen, and that during 
the long dominion of the soldiery the property of 
the peaceable citizen and the honour of women were 
held sacred. If outrages were committed, they were 
outrages of a very different kind from those of 
which a victorious army is generally guilty. No 
servant girl complained of the rough gallantry of 
the red-coats ; not an ounce of plate was taken from 
the shops of the goldsmiths; but a Pelagian sermon, 
or a window on which the Virgin and Child were 
painted, produced in the Puritan ranks an excite- 
ment which it required the utmost exertions of the 
officers to quell. One of Cromwell’s chief difficulties 
was to restrain his pikemen and dragoons from in- 
vading by main force the pulpits of ministers whose 
discourses, to use the language of that time, were 
not savoury; and too many of our cathedrals still 
bear the marks of the hatred with which those stern 
spirits regarded every vestige of Popery. 


Now for a portrait :— 
CHARLES THE SECOND. 


The restored king was at this time more loved 
by the people than any of his predecessors had ever 
been. The calamities of his house, the heroic death 
of his father, his own long sufferings and romantic | 
adventures, made him an object of tender interest. | 
His return had delivered the country from intoler- | 
able bondage. Recalled by the voice of both the | 
contending factions, he was the very man to arbi- | 
trate between them; and in some respects he was 
well qualified for the task.. He had received from | 
nature excellent parts and a happy temper. His | 





| well-disposed ruler has given up whole provinces to 


| nor acquired the fame of beneficence. 


handsome women kept up the price of their 
beauty was called modesty. The love of God, the 
love of country, the love of family, the love of 
friends, were phrases of the same sort, delicate and 
convenient synonymes for the love of self. Think- 
ing thus of mankind, Charles naturally cared very 
little what they thought of him. Honour and 
shame were scarcely more to him than light and 
darkness to the blind. His contempt of flattery has 
been highly commended, but seems, when viewed 
in connection with the rest of his character, to de- 
serve no commendation. It is possible to be below 
flattery as wellas aboveit. One who trusts nobody 
will not trust sycophants. One who does not value 
real glory will not value its counterfeit. It is cre- 
ditable to Charles’s temper that, illas he thought of 
his species, he never became a misanthrope. He 
saw little in men but what was hateful. Yet hedid 
not hate them. Nay, he was so far humane that it 
was highly disagreeable to him to see their sufferings 
or to hear their complaints. This, however, isa 
sort of humanity which, though amiable and laud- 
able in a private man whose power to help or hurt 
is bounded by a narrow circle, has in princes often 
been rather a vice than a virtue. More than one 


rapine and oppression, merely from a wish to see 
none but happy faces round his own board and in 
his own walks. No man is fit to govern great so- 
cieties who hesitates about disobliging the few who 
have access to him for the sake of the many whom 
he will never see. The facility of Charles was such 
as has perhaps never been found in any man of 
equal sense. He was a slave without being a dupe, 
Worthless men and women, to the very bottom of 
whose hearts he saw, and whom he knew to be des- 
titute of affection for him and undeserving of his 
confidence, could easily wheedle him out of titles, 
places, domains, state secrets and pardons. He 
bestowed much ; yet heneither enjoyed the pleasure 
He never 
gave spontaneously ; but it was painful to him to 
refuse. The consequence was that his bounty 
generally went, not to those who deserved it best, 
nor even to those whom he liked best, but to the 
most shameless and importunate suitor who could 
obtain an audiente. The motives which governed 
the political conduct of Charles the Second differed 
widely from those by which his predecessor and his 


education had been such as might have been ex-| successor were actuated. He was net a man to be 
pected to develop his understanding, and to form | imposed upon by the patriarchal theory of govern- 
him to the practice of every public and private | ment and the doctrine of divine right. He was 
virtue. He had passed through all varieties of| utterly without ambition. He detested . busi- 
fortune, and had seen both sides of human nature. | ness, and would sooner have abdicated his crown 
He had, while very young, been driven forth from|than have undergone the trouble of really 
a palace toa life of exile, penury, and danger. He| directing the administration. Such was his aver- 
had, at the age when the mind and body are in their | sion to toil, and such his ignorance of affairs, that 
highest perfection, and when the first effervescence the very clerks who attended him when he sate in 
of boyish passions should have subsided, been re- | council could not refrain from sneering at his fri- 
called from his wanderings to wear a crown. He|volous remarks, and at his childish impatience. 
had been taught by bitter experience how much | Neither gratitude nor revenge had any share in de- 
baseness, perfidy, and ingratitude may lie hid under | termining his course; for never was there a mind 
the obsequious demeanour of courtiers. He had |on which both services and injuries left such faint 
found, on the other hand, in the huts of the poorest | and transitory impressions. He wished merely to 
true nobility of soul. When wealth was offered to| be a king such as Louis the Fifteenth of France 
any one who would betray him, when death was de- afterwards was; a king who could draw without 
nounced against all who should shelter him, cotta-| limit on the treasury for the gratification of his 
gers and serving men had kept his secret truly, and | private tastes, who could hire with wealth and 
had kissed his hand under his mean disguises with | honours persons capable of assisting him to kill 
as much reverence as if he had been seated on his | the time, and who, even when the state was brought 
ancestal throne. From such a school it might have | by maladministration to the depths of humiliation 
been expected that a young man who wanted | and to the brink of ruin, could still exclude unwel- 
neither abilities nor amiable qualities would have | come truth from the purlieus of his own seraglio, 
come forth a great and good king. Charles came | and refuse to see and hear whatever might disturb 
forth from that school with social habits, with polite his luxurious repose. For these ends, and for these 
and engaging manners, and with some talent for | ends alone, he wished to obtain arbitrary power, if 
lively conversation, addicted beyond measure to/it could be obtained without risk or trouble. In 





sensual indulgence, fond of sauntering and of frivo- 
lous amusements, incapable of self-denial and of 
exertion, without faith in human virtue or in human 
attachment, without desire of renown, and without 
sensibility to reproach. According to him, every 
person was to be bought. But some people hag- 
gled more about their price than others; and when 
this haggling was very obstinate and very skilful it 
was called by some fine name. The ehief trick by 


which clever men kept up the price of their abili- 
ties was called integrity. 





The chief trick by which 





the religious disputes which divided his Protestant 
subjects his conscience was not at all interested. 
For his opinions oscillated in a state of contented 
suspense between infidelity and popery. But, though 
his conscience was neutral in the quarrel between 
the Episcopalians and the Presbyterians, his taste | 
was by no means so. His favourite vices were | 
precisely those to which the Puritans were least in- 
dulgent. He could not get through one day with- 
out the help of diversions which the Puritans re- 
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and keenly sensible of the ridiculous, he was moved 
to contemptuous mirth by the Puritan oddities. 
He had indeed some reason to dislike the rigid sect. 
He had, at the age when the passions are most 
impetuous, and when levity is most pardonable, 
spent some months in Scotland, a king in name, 
but in fact a state prisoner in the hands of austere 
Presbyterians. Not content with requiring him to 
conform to their worship and to subscribe their 
covenant, they had watched all his motions, and 
lectured him on all his youthful follies. He had 
been compelled to give reluctant attendance at end- 
less prayers and sermons, and might think himself 
fortunate when he was not insolently reminded from 
the pulpit of his own frailties, of his father’s ty- 
ranny, and of his mother’s idolatry. Indeed he 
had been so miserable during this part of his life, 
that the defeat which made him again a wanderer 
might be regarded as a deliverance rather than as a 
calamity. Under the influence of such feelings as 
these, Charles was desirous to depress the party 
which had resisted his father. 


How graphic is this sketch of 
ENGLAND AT THE REVOLUTION. 


Could the England of 1685 be by some magical 
process set before cur eyes, we should not know 
one landscape ina hundred, or one building in ten 
thousand. The country gentleman would not re- 
cognise his own fields. The inhabitant of the town 
would not recognise his own street. Everything 
has been changed but the great features of nature, 
and a few massive and durable works of human art. 
We might find out Snowdon and Windermere, the 
Cheddar Cliffs and Beachy Head. We might find 
out here and there a Norman minster, or a castle 
which witnessed the wars of the Roses. But with 
such rare exceptions, everything would be strange 
tous. Many thousands of square miles which are 
now rich corn-land and meadow, intersected by 
green hedgerows, and dotted with villages and 
pleasant country-seats, would appear as moors over- 
grown with furze, or fens abandoned to wild ducks. 
We should see straggling huts built of wood and 
covered with thatch where we now see manufactur- 
ing towns and seaports renowned to the farthest ends 
of the world. The capital itself would shrink to 
dimensions not much exceeding those of its present 
suburb on the south of the Thames. Not less 
strange to us would be the garb and manners of the 
people, the furniture and the equipages, the interior 
of the shops and dwelllngs. Oe ©" Tn 
France, Germany, and the Netherlands, armies 
such as Henry the Fourth and Phillip the Second 
had never employed in time of war were kept up in 
the midst of peace. Bastions and ravelins were 
everywhere rising, constructed on principles un- 
known to Parma or Spinola. Stores of artillery 
and ammunition were accumulated, such as even 
Richelieu, whom the preceding generation had re- 
garded as a worker of prodigies, would have pro- 
nounced fabulous. No man could journey many 
leagues in those countries without hearing the 
drums of a regiment on march, or being challenged 
by the sentinels on the drawbridge of a fortress. 
In our island, on the contrary, it was possible to 
live long and to travel far without being once re- 
minded, by any martial sight or sound, that the 
defence of nations had become a science and a call- 
ing. The majority of Englishman who were under 
twenty-five years of age had probably never seen a 
company of regular soldiers. Of the cities which 
in the civil war had valiantly repelled hostile armies, 
scarce one was now capable of sustaining a siege. 
The gates stood open night and day. The ditches 
were dry. The ramparts had been suffered to fall 
into decay, or were repaired only that the townsfolk 
might have a pleasant walk on summer evenings. 
Of the old baronial keeps, many had been shattered 
by the cannon of Fairfax and Cromwell, and lay in 
heaps of ruin, overgrown with ivy. Those which 
remained had lost their martial character, and were 
now rural palaces of the aristocracy. The moats 
were turned into preserves of carp and pike. The 
mounds were planted with fragrant shrubs, through 
which spiral walks ran up to summerhouses adorned 
with mirrors and paintings. There were still to be 














garded as sinful. As a man eminently well bred, 
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inland hills, tall posts surmounted by barrels. Once 
those barrels had been filled with pitch. Watch- 
men had been set round them in seasons of danger ; 
and, within a few hours after a Spanish sail had 
been discovered in the Channel, or after a thousand 
Scottish mosstroopers had crossed the Tweed, the 
signal-fires were blazing fifty miles off, and whole 
counties were rising in arms. But many years had 
now elapsed since the beacons had been lighted ; 
and they were regarded rather as curious relics of 
ancient manners than as parts of a machinery ne- 
cessary to the safety of the state. 


And, again— 
THE NORTHERN COUNTIES IN 1685. 


A large part of the country beyond Trent was 
down to the eighteenth century in a state of bar- 
barism. Physical and moral causes had concurred 
to prevent civilisation from spreading to that region. 
The air was inclement ; the soil was generally such 
as required skilful and industrious cultivation ; and 
there could be little skill or industry in a tract 
which was often the theatre of war, and which, even 
when there was nominal peace, was constantly deso- 
lated by bands of Scottish marauders. Before the 
union of the two British crowns, and long after that | 
union, there was as great a difference between Mid- 
dlesex and Northumberland as there now is between 
Massachusetts and the settlements of those squatters 
who, far to the West of the Mississippi, administer 
a rude justice with the rifle and the dagger. In the 
reign of Charles the Second, the traces left by ages 
of slaughter and pillage were still distinctly per- 
ceptible, many miles South.of the Tweed, in the 
face of the country and in the lawless manners of the 
people. There was still a large class of moss- 
troopers, whose calling was to plunder dwellings 
and to drive away whole herds of cattle. It was 
found necessary soon after the Restoration to enact | 
laws of great severity for the prevention of these | 
outrages. The magistrates of Northumberland and | 
Cumberland were authorised to raise bands of armed 
men for the defence of property and order; and 
provision was made for meeting the expense of these 
levies by local taxation. The parishes were required 
to keep bloodhounds for the purpose of hunting the 
freebooters. Many old men who were living in the 
middle of the eighteenth century could well re- 
member the time when those ferocious dogs were 
common. Yet even with such auxiliaries it was 
often found impossible to track the robbers to their 
retreats among the hills and morasses. For the 
geography of that wild conntry was very imperfectly 
known. Even after the accession of George the 
Third, the path over the fells from Borrowdale to 
Ravenglas was still a secret carefully kept by the 
dalesmen ; some of whom had probably in their 
youth escaped from the pursuit of justice by that 
road, The seats of the gentry and the larger farm- 
houses were fortified. Oxen were penned at night 
beneath the overhanging battlements of the resi- 
dence, which was known by the name of the peel. 
The inmates slept with arms at their sides. Huge 
stones and boiling water were in readiness to crush 
and scald the plunderer who might venture to assail 
the little garrison. No traveller ventured into that 
country without making his will. The judges on 
circuit, with the whole body of barristers, attorneys, 
clerks, and serving-men, rode on horseback from 
Newcastle to Carlisle, armed, and escorted by a 
strong guard under the command of the sheriffs. 
It was necessary to carry provisions ; for the country 
was a wilderness which afforded no supplies. The 
spot where the cavalcade halted to dine, under an 
immense oak, is not yet forgotten. The irregular 
vigour with which criminal justice was administered 
shocked observers whose life had been passed in 
more tranquil districts. Juries, animated by hatred 
and by a sense of common danger, convicted house- 
breakers and cattle-stealers with the promptitude of 
a court-martial in a mutiny; and the convicts were 
hurried by scores to the gallows. Within the | 
memory of some who are still living, the sportsman | 
who wandered in pursuit of game to the sources of | 








the Tyne found the heaths round Keeldar Castle | 
peopled by a race scarcely less savage than od Bohn. 1848. 


Indians of California, and heard with surprise the 
half-naked women chanting a wild measure, while 








the men with brandished dirks danced a war-| tation by this work, we cannot say that we greatly 
dance. | admire it. The philosophy is somewhat of the 

We conclude, for the present, at least, with | ®8trowest. But as a bird’s-eye view of contem- 
Mr. Macavxay’s description of | poraneous history, it is unrivalled, and to that, we 
suspect, is its popularity more due than to its phi- 
THE PURITANS. losophy. But every reader may now judge for 


The Puritans, in the day of their power, had un-| himself, hitherto it has been accessible only to the 
doubtedly given cruel provocation. They ought to | rich. 


have learned, if from nothing else, yet from their | ——— 
own discontents, from their own struggles, from| Historical Essays. By Lord Manon. London: 
their own victory, from the fall of that proud hie- | Murray. 

rarchy by which they had been so heavily oppressed, | Tus is the latest addition to Murray’s Home 
that in England, and in the seventeenth century, it | and Colonial Library, and a reprint of an article 
was not in the power of the civil magistrate to drill | which acquired a good deal of celebrity from the no- 
the minds of men into conformity with his own | velty of some of their views, the ingenuity of many of 
system of theology. They proved, however, as in- | their pleadings, and the research everywhere apparent 
tolerant and as meddling as ever Laud had been. | in their pages. The essays originally appeared in the 
They interdicted, under heavy penalties, the use of | Quarterly Review, and in this collected shape, they 
the Book of Common Prayer, not only in churches, | will be an acceptable addition to the historical 
but even in private houses. It wasacrime in a| library. The subjects are “‘ Joan of Arc,” “‘ Mary 
child to read by the bedside of a sick parent one of | Queen of Scots,”’ ‘‘The Marquis of Montrose,” 
those beautiful collects which had soothed the griefs | ‘‘ Frederick the Second,’’ and “ Ancient Latin 
of forty generations of Christians. Severe punish- Inscriptions.” 

ments were denounced against such as should pre- ee 














|sume to blame the Calvinistic mode of worship. | The History of Germany, from the earliest Pe- 


Clergymen of respectable character were not only | 
ejected from their benefices by thousands, but were} ‘Translated by Mrs. Georce Horrocker. 
frequently exposed to the outrages of a fanatical) Vol, IJ. Bohn. 
rabble. Churches and sepulchres, fine works of | Ty second volume of the best history of Germany 
art, and curious remains of antiquity, were bratally | yet written, admirably translated, which Mr. Bohn 
defaced. The Parliament resolved that all pictures | ras added to his Standard Library, so that it may 
in the royal collection which contained representa- | he bought and possessed by the reader at little more 
tions of Jesus or of the Virgin Mother should be | than the cost of borrowing it from a library. 
burned. Sculpture fared as ill as painting. — 
Nymphs and Graces, the work of Ionian chisels, | 
were delivered over to Puritan stonemasons to be | 
made decent. Against the lighter vices the ruling | The Women of the American Revolution. By 
faction waged war with a zeal little tempered by | Sse. nuea Mises. Mew Yar. tan. 
humanity or by common sense. Sharp laws were | Raker and Co 
passed against betting. It was enacted that adul-| | P@Xer and 1 ve a a a 
tery should be punished with death. The illicit lo the English public the — are a mor er 
intercourse of the sexes, even where neither violence | Unknown of the women who distinguished 
nor seduction was imputed—where no public scan- | themselves in the American Revolution ; and 
dal was given—where no conjugal right was vio-| yet were there, in those as in all times of 
lated, was made a misdemeanor. Public amuse- | trouble, heroic spirits, who braved danger and 
ments, from the masques, which were exhibited at | toil and suffering in discharge of duty — 
the mansions of the great, down to the wrestling | glorious instances of devotion to husband, 
matches and grinning matches on village greens, | father, lover, friend, and country ; memorable 
were vigorously attacked. One ordinance directed | traits of high-minded charity, magnificent 
that all the May-poles in England should forthwith specimens of the loftiest Christian virtues. If 
behewa down. Another proscribed ail theatrical | it be true that “the world knows nothing of 
Semniseh . Tho lnphemsee eats fo be Camanieey i, greatest men,” it is still more true of its 
the spectators fined, the actors whipped at the cart’s | greatest women. History rarely stoops to re- 
tail. Rope-dancing, puppet-shows, bowls, horse- 1 their Aiieeian. oistenea: ie ieee 
racing, were regarded with no friendly eye; but | COTG ‘#ewr unobtrusive | os . ? 
therefore, that what history passes by the 


bear-baiting, then a favourite diversion of high and | *™ “ 
low, was the abomination which most strongly | biographer should glean, and Mrs. ELLet has 


stirred the wrath of the austere sectaries. It is to| Shewn in this volume, sent to us from the 
be remarked that their antipathy to this sport had | United States, how rich a gathering is to be 
nothing in common with the feeling which has, in| made, even upon so unpromising and un- 
our own time, induced the legislature to interfere | poetical a field as was the American Revolu- 
for the purpose of protecting beasts against the| tion. Her collection of the memoirs of the 
wanton cruelty of men. The Puritan hated bear-| remarkable women of that remarkable time is 
baiting, not because it gave pain to the bear, but | 4 work of profound interest, having novelty in 
because it gave pleasure to the spectators. Indeed, | every page, and abounding in the material 
he generally contrived to enjoy the double pleasure | Which readers love to dwell upon,—the fact 
of tormenting both spectators and bear. \that is stronger than fiction—the romance of 
We shall probably return once more to these | real life—the poetry that is evolved from the 
volumes. conflict of civil strife-as fire from flints. We 
could gather entire Crrrics full of interesting 
Three Months in Power. By Aupuonse pve La-| extracts from this volume, but with the many 
MARTINE. Translated by H. J. Rvp. Lon-| claims upon our space we must limit ourselves 
don: Bohn. to one only, and we take the heroie recollec- 
A FAIrarut and even elegant translation of La-| tions of 
MARTINE’s powerful vindication of his fame, for | 
the great part he played in the revolution of Fe-| Fort Motte, the scene of the occurrence which so 
bruary. It is so well known through the comments strikingly displayed the patriotism of one of South 
of the newspapers, that it is not necessary to de-| Carolina’s daughters, stood on the south side of the 
scribe it more fully. A complete translation of it, | Congaree river. The height commands a beautiful 


riod to the Present. By WoLtrGane MENZEL. 
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however, will be heartily welcomed. | view, several miles in extent, of sloping fields, 
| sprinkled with young pines, and green with broom- 

. ‘ , " Loe " srops: of sheltered vwal- 
History, philosophically illustrated, from the Fall| grass or the corn or cotton crops; of shelter« d val 


vf the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. | leys aud wooded hills, with the dark pine ridge 
By Grorce Miter, D.D. In 4 vols. Vol. I. | defined against the sky. The steep overlooks the 
swamp-land through which the river flows; and 
Anorner of Mr. Boun’s additions to his library. | that may be seen to a great distance, winding, like 
| Although Mr. Miter has obtained great repu- | a bright thread, between the sombre forests. After 
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the abandonment of Camden to the Americans, | —for help was at hand—asserted his determination 


Lord Rawdon, anxious to maintain his posts, di- 
rected his first effort to relieve Fort Motte, at the 
time invested by Merion and Lee. This fort, which 
commanded the river, was the principal depdt of 
the convoys from Charleston to Camden, and the 
upper districts. It was occupied by a garrison 
under the command of Captain M‘Pherson, of one 
hundred and sixty-five men, having been increased 
by a small detachment of dragoons from Charleston, 
a few hours before the appearance of the Ameri- 
cans. The large new mansion-house belonging to 
Mrs. Motte. which had been selected for the esta- 
blishment of the post, was surrounded by a deep 
trench, along the interior margin of which was 
raised a strong and lofty parapet. Opposite, and 
northward, upon another hill, was an old farm- 
house, to which Mrs. Motte had removed when dis- 
missed from her mansion. On this height Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Lee had taken position with his force ; 
while Marion occupied the eastern declivity of the 
ridge on which the fort stood; the valley running 
between the two hills permitting the Americans to 
approach it within four hundred yards. 

M‘Pherson was unprovided with artillery, but 
hoped to be relieved by the arrival of Lord Rawdon 


|to resist to the last. The scorching rays of the 
| ncon-day sun had prepared the shingle roof for the 
conflagration. The return of the flag was imme- 
| diately followed by the shooting of the arrows, to 
| which balls of blazing rosin and brimstone were at- 
|tached. Simms tells us the bow was put into the 
hands of Nathan Savage, a private in Marion’s 
brigade. The first struck, and set fire; also the 
second and third, in different quarters of the roof. 
M‘Pherson immediately ordered men to repair to 
the loft of the house and check the flames by 
knocking off the shingles; but they were soon 
driven down by the firefof the six-pounder ; and no 
| other effort to-stop the burning being practicable, 
| the commandant hung out the white flag, and sur- 
rendered the garrison at discretion. If ever a 
situation in real life afforded a fit subject for poetry, 

by filling the mind with a sense of moral grandeur 
|—it was that of Mrs. Motte contemplating the 
| spectacle of her home in flames, and rejoicing in the 
| triumph secured to her countrymen—the benefit to 
| her native land, by her surrender of her own inter- 
|est to the public service. Ikave stood upon the 
| spot, and felt that it was indeed classic ground, and 
| consecrated by memories which should thrill the 





to dislodge the assailants before they could push | heart of every American. But the beauty of such 
their preparations to maturity. He therefore replied | memories would be marred by tne least attempt at 
to the summons to surrender—which came on the | ornament; and the simple narrative of that memo- 
20th of May, about a year after the victorious | rable occurrence has more effect to stir the feelings 
British had taken possession of Charleston—that he | than could a tale artistically framed and glowing 
should hold out to the last moment of his power. | with the richest hues of imagination. 

The besiegers had carried on their approaches| After the captors had taken possession, M‘Pherson 
rapidly, by relays of working parties ; and aware of | and his officers accompanied them to Mrs. Motte’s 
the advance of Rawdon with all his force, had every | dwelling, where they sat down together to a sump- 
motive for perseverance. In the night a courier|tuous dinner. Again, in the softened picture, our 
arrived from General Greene, to advise them of| heroine is the principal figure. She shewed herself 
Rawdon’s retreat from Camden, and urge redoubled prepared, not ouly to give up her splendid mansion 
activity ; and Marion persevered through the hours | to ensure victory to the American arms, but to do 
of darkness in pressing the co:npletion of their works, | her part towards soothing the agitation of the con- 
The following night Lord Rawdon encamped on the | flict just ended. Her dignified, courteous, and 
highest ground in the country opposite Fort Motte ; affable deportment adorned the hospitality of her 
and the despairing garrison saw with joy the illu-| table; she did the honours with that unaffected 
mination of his fires, while the Americans were | politeness which wins esteem as well as admiration ; 
convinced that no time was to be lost. The large | and by her conversation, marked with ease, viva- 
house in the centre of the encircling trench left but} city, and good sense, and the engaging kindness of 
a few yards of ground within the British works un- | her manners, endeavoured to obliterate the recol- 
covered; burning the mansion, therefore, must | lection of the loss she had been called upon to sus- 
compel the surrender of the garrison. This expedient | tain, and at the same time to remove from the 
was reluctantly resolved upon by Marion and Lee, | minds of the prisoners the sense of their misfortune. 
who, unwilling under any circumstances to destroy | ‘To the effect of this grace and gentle kindness, is 


private property, felt the duty to be much more 
painful in the present case. It was the summer 
residence of the owner, whose deceased husband had 
been a firm friend to his country, and whose 
daughter (Mrs. Pinckney) was the wife of a gallant 
officer, then 2 prisoner in the hands of the British. 
Lee had made Mrs. Mette’s dwelling his quarters, 
at her pressing invitation, and with his officers had 
shared her liberal hospitality, Not satisfied with 
polite attention to the officers, while they were en- 
tertained at her luxurious table, she had attended 
with active benevolence to the sick and wounded, 
soothed the infirm with kind sympathy, and ani- 
mated the desponding to hope. It was thus not 
without deep regret that the commanders deter- 
mined on the sacrifice, and the Lieutenant-Colonel 
found himself compelled to inform Mrs. Motte of 
the unavoidable necessity of the destruction of her 
property. 

The smile with which the communication was 
received gave instant relief to the embarrassed 
officer. Mrs. Motte not only assented, but declared 
that she was ‘‘ gratified with the opportunity of 
contributing to the good of her country, and should 
view the approaching scene with delight.’’ Shortly 
after, seeing by accident the bow and arrows which 
had been prepared to carry combustible matter, 
she sent for Lee, and presenting him with a bow 
and its apparatus, which had been imported from 
India, requested his substitution of them, as better 
adapted for the object than those provided. Every- 
thing was now prepared for the concluding scene. 
The lines were manned, and an additional force 
stationed at the battery, to meet a desperate assault, 
if such should be made. The American entrench- 
ments being within arrow-shot, M‘Pherson was 
once more summoned, and again more confidently 





doubtless due much of the generosity exercised 
| by the victors towards those who, according to 
| strict rule, had no right to expect mercy. While 
at the table, ‘‘it was whispered in Marion’s ear 
that Colonel Lee’s men were even then engaged in 
hanging certain of the tory prisoners. Marion in- 
stantly hurried from the table, seized his sword, 
and running with all haste, reached the place of exe- 
cution in time to rescue one poor wretch from the 
gallows. Two were already beyond rescue or re- 
covery. With drawn sword, and a degree of indig- 
nation in his countenance that spoke more than 
words, Marion threatened to kill the first man that 
made any further attempt in such diabolical pro- 
ceedings.’’ Other incidents in the life of Mrs. 
Motte, illustrate the same rare energy and firmness 
of character she evinced on this occasion, with the 
same disinterested devotion to the American cause. 
When an attack upon Charleston was apprehended, 
and every man able to render service was sum- 
moned to aid in throwing up intrenchments for the 
defence of the city, Mrs. Motte, who had lost her 
husband at the early period of the war, and had no 
son to perform his duty to the country, despatched 
a messenger to her plantation, and ordered down 
to Charleston every male slave capable of work. 
Providing each, at her own expense, with proper 
implements and a soldier’s rations, she placed them 
at the disposal of the officer in command. The va- 
lue of this unexpected aid was enhanced by the 
spirit which prompted the patriotic offer. 

At different times it was her lot to encounter the 
presence of the enemy. Surprised by the British 
at one of her country residences on the Santee, her 
son-in-law, General Pinckney, who happened to be 
with her at the time, barely escaped capture by 
taking refuge in the swamps. It was to avoid such 








annoyances that she removed to ‘‘ Buckhead,’ 
afterwards called Fort Motte, the neighbourhood of 
which in time became the scene of active operations. 
When the British took possession of Charleston, 
the house in which she resided—still one of the 
finest in the city—was selected as the head-quarters 
of Colonels Tarleton and Balfour. From this abode 
she determined not to be driven; and presided 
daily at the head of her own table, with a company 
of thirty British officers. The duties forced upon 
her were discharged with dignity and grace, while 
she always replied with becoming spirit to the dis- 
courteous taunts frequently uttered in her presence, 
against her ‘‘ rebel countrymen.’’ In many scenes 
of danger and disaster was her fortitude put to the 
test; yet through all, this noble-spirited woman re- 
garded not her own advantage, hesitating at no 
sacrifice of her convenience or interest to promote 
the general good. One portion of her history— 
illustrating her singular energy, resolution, and 
strength of principle—should be recorded. During 
the struggle, her husband had become deeply in- 
volved by securities undertaken for his friends. The 
distracted state of the country—the pursuits of 
business being for a long time suspended,—plunged 
many into embarrassment; and after the termina. 
tion of the war, it was found impossible to satisfy 
these claims. The widow, however, considered the 
honour of her deceased husband involved in the re- 
sponsibilities he had assumed. She. determined to 
devote the remainder of her life to the honourable 
task of paying the debts. Her friends and con- 
nections, whose acquaintance with her affairs gave 
weight to their judgment, warned her of the 
apparent hopelessness of such an effort. But, 
steadfast in the principles that governed all 
her conduct, she persevered; induced a friend 
to purchase for her, on credit, a valuable body 
of rice-land, then an uncleared swamp—on the 
Santee—built houses for the negroes, who consti- 
tuted nearly all her available property, even that 
being encumbered with claims—and took up her 
own abode on the new plantation. Living in an 
humble dwelling, and relinquishing many of her 
habitual comforts, she devoted herself with such 
zeal, untiring, intustry, and indomitable resolation, 
to the attainment of her object, that her success 
triumphed over every difficulty, and exceeded the 
expectations of all who had discouraged her. She 
not only paid her husband’s debts to the full, but 
secured for her children and descendants a hand- 
some and unincumbered estate. Such an example 
of perseverance under adverse circumstances, for 
the accomplishment of a high and noble purpose, 
exhibits in yet brighter colours the heroism that 
shone in her country’s daysof peril! In the retire- 
ment of Mrs. Mott’s life after the war, her virtues 
and usefulness were best appreciated by those who 
knew her intimately, or lived in her house. By 
them her society and conversation were felt to be a 
valued privilege. She was accustomed to amuse and 
instruct her domestic circle with various interesting 
anecdotes of persons and events ; the recollection of 
which, however, at this distant period, is too vague 
to be relied on for a record. The few particulars 
here mentioned were received from her descend- 
ants. She was the daughter of Robert Brewton, an 
English gentleman, who emigrated to South Caro- 
lina, and settled in Charleston before the war. Her 
mother was a native of Ireland, and married Mr. 
Brewton after her removal to this country, leaving 
at her death three children—Miles, Frances, and 
Rebecca. Miles Brewton took part with the first 
abettors of resistance to British oppression, and 
their consultations were held at his house in Charles- 
town. Early inthe war he was drowned on his 
way to England with his family, whom he intended 
to leave there, while he should return to take part 
with the patriots. 








FICTION. 


Percy: or, The Old Love and the New. By 
the Author of “ The Henpecked Husband.” 
In 3 vols. London, 1848. Newby. 

Turis novel is excellently conceived. Frank 

Percy, the hero, a handsome, open-hearted, 
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open-handed soldier, to whom we are early 
introduced, in company with his friend Sin- 
clair, “‘ a dark, handsome man, in spite of a set 
of irregular features, but the cynical expres- 


sion of his face, the satirical curl of his mouth, | 
and the searching glance of his half-closed, | 


deep-set eyes marred the whole effect of an 
otherwise attractive countenance. He was 

oung—about four and thirty, perhaps—but 
bis jet-black hair was thin about the temples, 
and he looked old of his age, for the lines 
about his face were strongly marked, and the 
tones of his voice even bespoke the blasé man 
of the world.” Percy has nursed a deep con- 
suming passion for Edith Espinall, who had 
been his foster-sister; but he had never 
breathed his feelings to her, and she neither 
reciprocated them, nor even suspected their 
existence. Percy introduces to her his friend 
Sinclair, who, of course, falls in love with her, 
and she with him. Sinclair goes abroad, and is 
reported to be dead. Percy, who had previously 
made her an offer and been rejected, now re- 
newed his attentions, which Edith receives 
favourably. But Sinclair returns unexpect- 
edly, and Edith hastens to renew her first love. 
Percy discovers this, and demands an expla- 
nation through the usual channel of a friend 
It is given satisfactorily, but too late; for by 
a strange accident poor Percy is got rid of in 
time to permit of the winding-up of the story 
at the prescribed close of three volumes, 
Percy, anticipating a duel, took to cleaning his 
pistols. One of them had been left loaded, 
was discharged in his hands, and mortally 
wounded him. On hearing Sinclair’s expla- 
nation, Percy asks forgiveness for his unjust 
suspicions of his friend, sends his blessing to 
the lovers, and dies, and so an end. 


The composition is lively; character is 
well designed and well sketched ; even impro- 
bable incidents are reconciled by the probable 
manner of telling them. The author also pos- 
sesses the happy faculty of dramatising his 
scenes; his conversations are dialugues. His 
weakest efforts are his narrative passages, which 
want distinctness and depth of colour. But 
upon the whole, Percy exhibits a slight im- 
provement upon its predecessor, shewing that 
the author is profiting by experience, and if he 
continues to take the same pains to attain a 
higher degree of excellence, he may be assured 
that it is within his capacities. 


As a fair specimen we take the meeting of 
Sinclair and Edith on the unexpected return of 
the former after his long silence, which had led 
to the report of his death. 


It was Edith who spoke first. It was Edith, 
who, with all a woman’s strength of mind and 
energy of purpose when roused to action and exer- 
tion, sustained the conversation during that long and 
trying interview, and detailed, with clear simplicity 
yet deep feeling, the events of the years that had 
passed since Sinclair and herself had parted. In 
all she said, no reproach, either of word, look, or 
tone, escaped her. She spoke of the long-drawn 
hours and days of suspense—of the final extinction 
of hope—of the time spent in seeking health in 
other lands—and of Percy’s devotion throughout. 
She spoke of his first proposal, rejected; of his 
second, the same; then of the report of Sinclair’s 
death, and its apparent authenticity ; and finally, of 
the third offer of that heart which had proved so 
constant and so true. ‘‘ And now—for the first 
time,’’ she continued, her voice at last faltering, and 
large tears gathering in her averted eyes, ‘‘ for the 
first time, I listened, and I relented. I thought 
that when one so volatile could so change his 
nature as to become the most constant, the most 
unchangeable, and the most devoted, that I had 
some hope of happiness, and that at all events such 
patience merited some reward: my friends, on all 


to the step which eventually I took. I accepted 
Frank Percy.” 

Here Edith paused, and tears choked her utter- 
ance. A dead silence ensued. From the moment 
she had begun her recital, Sinclair had leant his 
| elbows on the table, and buried his face in his hands ; 
but now he looked up with a glance of startled in- 
quiry—he did not seem to think words necessary— 
Edith’s voice had spoken in such low, tremulous 
tones, that he felt as if he could not disturb the 
perfect stillness which succeeded when she had 
ceased to speak ; but he waited breathlessly for her 
next words. ‘I accepted him !’’ she at last con- 
tinued : ‘‘ I looked upon the past as gone for ever, 
beyond revival—I thought of you only as one would 
think of the dead—I found that one for whom I had 
always entertained the affection of a sister depended 
upon me for happiness, and ’’—here Edith turned, 
and took up the letter which she had written that 
morning to Percy. ‘ And till an hour ago,’’ she 
resumed, ‘‘ I was engaged to be his wife. The pre- 
parations for our marriage are almost concluded, 
and a casualty alone took him away from me: read 
this letter ; it will greet him on his return; read, 
and then, Mr. Sinclair, we part—for ever.’’ 
Sinclair almost snatched it from her ; over the few 
hurried but portentous lines his eye ran wildly— 
‘*We part!’’ he stammered; ‘‘we, Edith? not 
youand 1?” ‘ Yes,’’ said Edith, turning away, 
faint and sick at heart; ‘‘ yes, for ever. I would 
not so injure and outrage Frank Percy as to have it 
otherwise : this is our last meeting, and my deter- 
mination is irrevocable.’’ ‘‘ Never !’’ cried Sinclair 
with sudden vehemence, starting forward and seiz- 
ing her trembling hands. ‘‘ We do not part now, 
Edith ! I have suffered too much, and we have loved 
too well. Yes, do not look that indignant denial— 
I repeat it, we have both loved too well. Every 
word you have uttered proves it, and your own 
testimony bears evidence to it. Edith, I will never 
give you up! no power on earth shall wrest my 
prize from me now that it is in my grasp, and 
Percy shall give way to me.’’ Edith shook her 
head. ‘‘ Never,” she said: ‘‘it is not a question 
between Frank and you. I, and [ alone, act in this 
case. He shall give way to none. He has loved 
me truly, deeply, disinterestedly, and he deserves 
every consideration from me ; he deserves this poor 
compensation for the part I have unwittingly 
played—and in making this sacrifice “vee 
have said it!’’ exclaimed Sinclair, snatching her 
hands to his lips, and showering kisses on them; 
‘you have said it, my own Edith, and your own 
words have convicted” you !—you loved me—you 
love me still—or rejecting me would be no sacrifice. 
We will not part—no power shall part us!’ 
**Great Heaven !’’ ejaculated Edith, in a half- 
smothered whisper, as, wresting her hands from 
Sinclair’s grasp, she staggered towards a chair, 
“help me now! Look round .’ Sinclair 
turned; and there, at his elbow, horror-struck, 
ghastly, and speechless, stood a spectator of the 
scene—the injured man himself, There, face to 
face, eyeing each other with looks of mutual defi- 
ance, yet each perfectly mute, stood Sinclair and 
Percy—the Old Love and the New. 











The Forgery ; or, Best Intentions. By G. P. 
R. James, Esq. Author of “ Darnley,” &c. 
In 3 vols. London, 1848. Newby. 

Tuis is a novel of three eras. We are first 

introduced to a family group, parents and 

children, fond, happy, and virtuous, with no 
anticipations of the clouds that were gathering 
over their future. 

The father dies and there is a change. We 

are again introduced to them ten years after, 

when they are entering upon the business and 

bustle of life, “ wooed and married and a’.” 

Again a lapse of ten years and trouble has 

come and crime is among them, or appears to 

be; a forgery has been committed, but how, 
and by whom, and its consequences, we must 
leave the reader to learn in the pages of the 
novel itself, which is one of Mr. JAmEs’s 





plot with more than his wonted skill, and has 
avoided his usual fault of tediousness in over- 
elaborate description and too long-drawn dia- 
logues. Some of his characters are originals 
;and admirably taken, as it would seem, from 
|the life. The forger, Hayley, the extravagant 
merchant, proud, pompous, and cunning, is a 
fine REMBRANDT portrait, beautifully contrasted 
with the angelic meekness and endurance of 
his sister Rebecca. Another prominent per- 
sonage, forcibly drawn throughout, is Aunt 
Fleetwood, the marplot of the tale, seeking to 
serve everybody and always doing mischief. 
Such is the flood of new works that we have 
not space for extract; but Mr. JAMEs needs 
none; his style is too familiar to require spe- 
cimen, and his name is in itself a recommen- 
dation to the libraries and their patrons, 








William Woodland: a Tale. By CHARLOTTE 
Apams. Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 

WE claim no ordinary attention for this charmiag 
little work, in which the old will find a renewal of 
the genial feelings of their childhood, and the young 
learn the fittest exercise of their affections. It is 
marked by the exhibition of piety, pure and un- 
affected — by tender impulses, sound judgment, 
and refined taste; and presents an agreeable pic- 
ture of human nature under the influence of well- 
regulated conduct and of control, efficient without 
harshness. It is a book for the little, but it shews 
them how to become great—by the nurture of 
noble principles of self-denial, brought into action 
upon the small things of this world, which we are 
forbidden to despise. We hope to receive from 
the same hand and heart many such valuable addi- 
tions to the literature of domestic life. 





POETRY. 





Trafford, the Reward of Genius; and Other 
Poems. By James InNEs Mincutn, Lon- 
don, 1848. Smith, Elder and Co. 

Tus is one of the volumes which so sorely 
perplex the reviewer who desires to act con- 
scientiously, and discharge his equal duty to 
reader and author. It bears undoubted traces 
of poetical genius, yet are these not frequent 
enough, nor lofty enough, to justify the expres- 
sion of a positive opinion that the writer is, or 
will ever become, a poet. The reason why we 
are always so loath to pronounce such a judg- 
ment, until satisfied, beyond all doubt, that 
it is deserved, is the very serious conse- 
quences which all such critical approvals have 
upon the author. Usually they ruin him, if 
they prove to have been too hastily formed. 
It is a terrible calamity toa young man to fancy 
himself a poet when he is not one, for it in- 
capacitates him for any other pursuit for which 
he might be fitted. What hope of his becoming 
a steady tradesman, attending to counter and 
till, after he has been once dubbed “a genius” 
by a literary journal? His soul thenceforward 
soars above invoices, acceptances, and calcula- 
tions of profit and loss. Yet, inasmuch as he 
cannot live by scribbling second-rate poetry, 
he must submit to the drudgery of common- 
place people, or starve. The end is, that he 
will not work, and he becomes an incumbrance 
on his friends, if he has any, or on the parish, 
or hangs himself,—alternatives to which we 
should bitterly regret to have been instru- 
mental in driving any aspirant after literary 
fame by unduly praising his early efforts. 
Hence it is that we so often put on a severe 
countenance to a young verse-maker, when, all 
the while, our heart is melting in pity for him. 
It is from the very concern we have for his 
substantial welfare that we frown upon his 
youthful follies and rebuke his pretensions. 
It is better even that a few sparks of genius 








sides, supported me in my opinion, and urged me 





happiest productions. He has managed his 
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should be thus snuffed out, than that one 
ung man should be tempted to destruction 
by incautious praise. 

Now Mr. Mincu!n throws us into a diffi- 
culty, for we are not quite assured that he-has 
sufficient genius to justify him in persistance 
in the business of poetry-making, and he has 
so much real ability that we are loath to warn 
him from it entirely. Perhaps the best advice 
we could offer would be that he should pursue 
a middle path; that he should nof dedicate 
himself to literature yet awhile, but follow his 
ordinary calling, and give only his leisure 
hours to his pen, and see whether years and 
practice will so improve him that he may make 
out an unquestionable claim to a place in the 
literature of his age. 

A few specimens will serve to illustrate our 
perplexity. There is poetry in the following, 
from the first and longest poem, “ Trafford.” 


THE POET’S MUSINGS. 

Still, as in earlier years, 
Bereft of those dear friends that Nature gives, 
The dreamer sought in solitudes to find 
A refuge from the curious insolence 
Of meaner minds that understood him not: 
At break of day to climb the mountain side 
And watch the glorious sunlight; or at eve 
To build up visionary habitations, 
And dim abodes of gorgeousness and pride 
Amid the purple heavens ; or at night 
To watch the full moon resting on the lake, 
Or weaving on the ripples her bright chain 
To the night wind’s low harmony: again, 
To bathe his forehead in the misty light 
Of stars innumerable, and ’mid their course 
To track out some particular orb of fire 
And draw high omens from his bright career : 
Such were his chief delights. Wherever Nature 
Had chosen her home of beauty, soft or wild, 
Sublime with terror, or in delicate grace 
Serenely fair: such were his dearest haunts. 


Revelling high ’mid all this prodigal wealth, 
How cold within was Trafford’s unloved heart ! 
The tide of passion turned upon itself 
Must end in drought, and deep affection chilled 
Leaves all life barren, and the soul a waste. 
But e’er this apathy fell over him, 

The moment came that hinged the future fate 
Of the young poet’s life. 

One summer day, 
Wand’ring, as was his wont, among the woods— 
Now idly resting on the bank that rose 
’Neath the majestic oak’s huge knotted boughs, 
Now hanging o’er the beauty of a flower, 
And culling poesy with each spangled weed— 
His footsteps brought him to the fringed bank 
Of a small brook, that down the wooded slope 
Ran gently to the lake. It was a spot 
Of wondrous loveliness: high over-head 
Spread the vast blue serene, and on the grass 
Wandered the shadows of the dancing leaves, 
Between whose mazes—a bright ray of gold— 
Down gleamed the sunlight: softly through the midst 
Stole on the brook, now gladly bounding o’er 
Its pebbly course, now sleeping in the shade 
Of lofty banks grown o’er with antique trees 
There was a spell in all that gentle grace 
That ever led him to that spot; and there, 
By following the bank at yonder turn, 
A tree that grew above the water’s edge, 
Formed with its huge fantastic roots a seat 
Moss-grown and soft, where oft he loved to muse, 
And gather treasures of poetic lore 
From some old well-loved book. 


What he saw there must be sought in the 
volume. There is a pretty sentiment running 
through 


THE SONG OF THE BAYADERE GIRL. 


[The author, in company with a lady, once visited these 
dancing girls when they exhibited in London: the follow- 
ing is supposed to be the reply of one of them, on being 
questioned, by the lady, on her feelings with regard to her 
European life. ] 


I cannot dance, I cannot sing, 
So blithely as I did of yore ; 
I cannot from my spirit fling 
The sadness I ne’er knew before ; 
I cannot gaily in a foreign land 
Wake the glad song, or join the choral band. 








They tell me that my form is fair, 
My languid motions in the dance they praise; 
How dearer far some kinder youth to hear, 
Beneath the palm his whispering accents raise ! 
Then I could answer, as the soul replies, 
With beaming looks alone, and grateful sighs. 


O do I wish to reach again that land ? 
They ask me here,—I cannot answer then ;— 
But does the cage-bird, freed by pitying hand, 
Wing its long way to its wild woods again ? 
In colder climes does the lone nightingale 
Long for the rose in its own native vale ? 


O do I wish to reach that land ?— 
Whene’er the west wind fans the trees, 
To catch its influence I stand, 
And send my spirit on the breeze, 
That gently wafts it on its wing, 
To that lov’d Eastern clime, whither ’tis wandering. 


Then long-lost fancies flit around, 
And memories of the past,— 
The holy stream, the sacred ground, 
The joys that could not last: 
My friends’ loved faces round me throng, 
And waking tears and sobs choke all my song. 


Again I live those evening hours, 
When down broad Ganges’ stream 
We launched our love-lamps, crowned with flowers 
And watched their trembling beam : 
When o’er the dancing waves they floated lightly, 
Alas! my love-lamp never yet shone brightly ! 
But why should I thus vex your ear 
With my sad tale of sorrow? 
To-day’s complaint of woe can ne’er 
Bring gladness to the morrow. 
Why should I, lady, talk to you of woe 
You never yet have felt, and ne’er can know ? 
It soothes my pains to count them over, 
Lady, to thy pitying ear ; 
I only pray you'll ne’ er discover 
Such ills as I must bear,— 
The weary heart, with sorrow laden, 
The agony that wrings the banished Hindu maiden ! 


Some very neatly executed translations from 
BERANGER Close the volume. 





Poems by Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. 
London, 1846. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
ABOVE two years ago this little volume was 
reviewed in THe Critic. Since then the 
decision of the public has ratified the opinion 
on that occasion expressed of the genius of 
the authors. Not by their poems, however, 
it would appear, as the present is the same 
edition formerly noticed, but by their prose 
fictions, have the Messrs."BreLL attained to 
fame. This is, however, rather a sign of the 
taste of the times than any proof of the supe- 
riority of the latter over the former produc- 
tions. Doubtless, there is greater scope for 
invention in a three-volumed novel than in 
short poems such as this little volume contains, 
yet each and all of the poetical productions of 
Currer Bett are marked by the same 
originality, truth, and power, so conspicuous 
in “ Jane Eyre.” ‘The same cast of mind, the 
same views of life and nature—of man and 
woman, the same liberality of mind, are here 
displayed—the same clear distinction drawn 
beiween genuine piety and worth, and that 
which is a mere form and a sound—and the 
same lofty lessons taught, of courage, forti- 

tude, endurance, constancy. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of CurrRER 
Bev. But the poems of the others are also 
full of genius. A family likeness pervades the 
productions of the three brothers—we suppose 
they are,—the same sort of likeness that one 
frequently sees physically exemplified in fami 
lies, where the features of each member, when 
examined, are different, and yet, when viewed 
as a whole, have a resemblance as well as 
a distinctive dissimilarity. Of the three, 
CurRER is the most descriptive, the most 
dramatic, the most passionate, the most power- 
ful,—Acron, the most tender and elegiac. 
Like a strain of music, solemn, sweet, and sad, 


musings at once mournful and sublime. Yet 
are they without sentimentalism. Their tone 
throughout is healthy. From the contempla- 
tion of labour, sorrow, and death, they open to 
the mind the remedy for all. 

The poetry of ELiis Bett isin general less 
objective than that of the other two. We say 
in general, for it is in the occasional glimpses 
in each, of the characteristics of all, that the 
family likeness to which we have alluded, in 
part consists. As a look or a tone in one 
brother will suddenly recall another, so here 
will an expression, a passage, or even the 
whole tone of a piece in one of these authors, 
remind us of another, whilst at the same time 
the individuality of each is strictly preserved. 
With very few exceptions, the poems of ELiis 
deal with abstract ideas rather than with ac- 
tual events. He is the most metaphysical of 
the’three. All of them, however, are distin- 
guished by a wide range of sympathy, an expan- 
sive humanity, a poet’s eye to nature, and a 
Christian’s views of the comparative claims of 
the seen and the unseen. All write like’men 
who, in unfolding their ideas, are fulfilling 
their destiny. 

And now, though we fear we are far trans- 
gressing the limits due to a second review of 
the same work, we cannot refrain from sub- 
joining a specimen of each of these authors. 
The following is the commencement of a 
poem by Currer, entitled “ Mementos.” _ 
How full it is of the most exquisite descrip- 
tion, the most true, natural, and peetical 
feeling ! : 

Arranging long-locked drawers and shelves 

Of cabinets shut up for years, 

What a strange task we’ve-set ourselves ! 

How still the lonely room appears ! 

How strange this mass of ancient treasures, 
Mementos of past pains and pleasures ; 

These volumes clasped with costly stone, 

With print all faded, gilding gone ; 

These fans of leaves from Indian trees— 

These crimson shells from Indian seas— 

These tiny portraits set in rings— 

Once, doubtless, deemed such precious things ; 
Keepsakes bestowed by love on faith, 
And worn till the receiver’s death, 

Now stor’d with cameos—china shells— 
In this old closet’s dusty cells. 


I scarcely think, for ten long years, 
A hand has touch’d these relics old ; 
And coating each, slow-formed, appears, 
The growth of green and antique mould. 


All in this house is mossing over ; 

All is unused, and dim, and damp ; 

Nor light, nor warmth, the rooms discover ~ 
Bereft, for years, of fire and lamp. 


The sun sometimes, in summer, enters 
The casements with reviving ray ; 

But the long trains of many winters 
Moulder the very walls away. 


And outside all is ivy clinging 

To chimney, lattice, gable grey ; 

Scarcely one little red rose springing 
Through the green moss can force its way. 


Unscared, the daw and starling nestle 
Where the tall turret rises high, 

And winds alone come near to rustle 
The thick leaves where their cradles lie. 


I sometimes think when late at even 

I climb the stair reluctantly, 

Some shape that should be well in Heaven, 
Or ill elsewhere, will pass me by. 


I fear to see the very faces, 

Familiar thirty years ago, 

Even in the old accustomed places, 
Which look so cold and gloomy now. 


We come to close the window hither, 
At twilight, when the sun was down, 
And Fear my very soul would wither, 
Lest something should be dimly shown. 


Too much the buried form resembling, 


Of her who once was mistress here, 
Lest doubtful shade, or moonbeam trembling 





the poems of Acron BELL attune the soul to 





Might take her aspect once so dear. 
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~ neg 99 ee nt me meen a rent to a mere oes _aaeeeined 
ot Her’s was this chamber ; in her time Until, methought a little star The Gentleman’s Magazine for December opens 
It seemed to me a pleasant room, Shone forth with trembling ray, with an elaborate review of the Life of Sir T. F. 
7 For then no cloud of grief or crime To cheer me with its light afar— | Beaton. The Fairfax Correspondence is continued, 
é Had cursed it with a settled gloom ; But that, too, passed away. and there are various antiquarian papers, with the 
0 I had not seen death’s image laid Anon, an earthly meteor blazed |wonted reviews, scientific intelligence, historical 
In shroud and sheet on yonder bed. The gloomy darkness through ; | chronicle, and invaluable obituary. 
8 Before she married, she was blest— I —— ee | Finden’s Illustrated Edition of Lord Byron.— 
y org gee: Nagr et vate a ’ Ut Thee Hoon VERIEReE 00 | Part VII. contains ‘‘ The Corsair,’’ exquisitely illus- 
s - Meg gery’ Sg And darker, drearier fell the night trated with engravings from designs by Henry 
" Shone in her eyes more clear than mirth. Upon my spirit then;— lw sil sy 8 8 Sig y 
n And when attired in rich array, But what is that faint struggling light ? Bussey and Gaspey’s History of France.—Part 
e Light, lustrous bair about her brow, Is it the moon again ? IX proceeds to the commananmnant: of tet Oinethe 
e 9 poe 4 6 _ vt now Kind Heaven ! increase that silvery gleam, century with a very graphic and minute narrative, 
e Th gO amy ee - the ciel Sa And bid those clouds depart, | being by far the most interesting and instructive 
iat corel anh chalks. wee hon ps re : And let her som, colvetiol beam | history of France we have ever seen. There is a 
’ : aye pees Restore my fainting heart. ee . > : 
But what around looked dusk and dim _ | profusion of woodcut illustrations. 
Served as a foil to her fresh cheek ; If our readers have not already procured this| Parts XX. and XXI. of the Aflas to Alison’s 
, Her neck and arms of hue so fair, little volume, we counsel them to do so without | History of Europe complete a work that will be 
5 a grr pont ngewe Saw ae loss of time. It would make a charming little invaluable to the library. They contain a map of the 
f Ilieraah ation an telobow triekt ale Christmas gift, and, though inexpensive, its in- | Pyrenees, Plans of the Battles of Ligny and Water- 
t Reclined in y os , ig trinsically worth a dozen such tomes as are|loo, an engraving of military signs, a map of 
aide onseumaehex ecuaan frequently given. It will be welcome to all| Europe, and a dictionary of military terms. 
: Watehine ‘ae ace , fate a. ve aie who seek in a book fine intellect, vigorous | Milner’s Descriptive Atlas of Astronomy and 
1 g the sun ; she seemec si ‘ a ; » Vig af Pee Es ~ 3 : Ts 
E With happy glance the glorious sky. thought, and pure and loft y feelings. Geography. Parts IX. and X. went im its text, 
She loved such scenes, and, as she gazed | which has numerous woodcuts interspersed, of 
Her face evinced her spirit’s mood ; P — W Pree at Lond 1940. Landslips, Hydrography, Rivers, Waterfalls and 
‘ Beauty or grandeur ever raised oems: by H. W. FREELAND. London, 1848.| Rapids, Lakes, the Ocean and Meteorology; with 


In her a deep-felt gratitude. 
The next is from the pen of Exuis. 
TO IMAGINATION. 
When weary with the long day’s care 
And earthly change from pain to pain, 
And lost, and ready to despair, 
Thy kind voice calls me back again. 
Oh, my true friend! I am not lone, 
While thou canst speak with such a tone! 


So hopeless is the world without ; 
The world within I doubly prize ; 
Thy world, where guile, and hate, and doubt, 
And cold suspicion never rise. 
Where thou, and I, and Liberty 
Have undisputed sovereignty. 
What matters it, that all around 
Danger, and guilt, and darkness lie, 
If but within our bosom’s bound 
We hold a bright untroubled sky, 
Warm with ten thousand mingled rays 
Of suns that know no winter days? 


Reason, indeed, may oft complain 
For Nature’s sad reality ; 
And tell the suffering heart how vain 
Its cherished dreams must always be ; 
And Truth may rudely trample down 
The flowers of Fancy newly blown; 


But thou art ever there to bring 
The hovering vision back, and breathe 
New glories o’er the blighted spring, 
And call a lovelier Life from Death ; 
And whisper, with a voice divine, 
Of real worlds as bright as thine. 


I trust not to thy phantom bliss, 
Yet, stillin evening’s quiet hour, 
With never-failing thankfulness, 
I welcome thee, Benignant Power ; 
Sure solace of human cares, 
And sweeter hope, when hope despairs. 
We conclude with one of Acron’s; the last 
in the volume :— 
FLUCTUATIONS. 
What, though the sun bad left my sky ; 
To save me from despair 
The blessed moon arose on high, 
And shone serenely there. 


T watched her with a tearful gaze, 
Rise slowly o’er the hill, 

While through the dim horizon’s haze 
Her light gleamed faint and chill. 


I thought such wan and lifeless beams 
Could ne’er my heart repay, 

For the bright sun’s most transient gleams 
That cheered me through the day. 


But as above that mist’s control 
She rose, and brighter shone, 

I felt her light upon my soul ; 
But now—that light is gone ! 

Thick vapours snatched her from my sight, 
And I was darkling left, 

All in the cold and gloomy night, 

Of light and hope bereft. 









; oe lew | y 

Saunders and Otley. _ _|ecoloured maps of Scotland, Northern Germany, 
THERE is nothing in these poems that we can find | South Africa, the Heavens in November, December, 
to account for their publication in a collected form. | and January, Holland and the Austrian Empire, 
They have no signs of genius any where. They are jand all for two shillings. We have no hesitation 
such verses as are written every day by thousands | jn pronouncing this the cheapest, as certainly it is 
who imagine that rhyme and metre are poetry, and | the Jest, work of its kind ever published. 
Mr. FREELAND has fallen into the same mistake. The Family Herald for November has the usual 
He might have worthily written them for the} supply of novels, anecdotes, and extracts. 
amusement of his own family circle, or even for Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom.—Part IX. continues 

’ ” rang ° > | . 2 4s 
the 6 poet’s corner of a country newspaper ; he | the scientific description of the Insect world. Be- 
might derive amusement, and even instruction, from sides the woodcuts in the text there are two steel 
making rhymes; but what is his plea for coming | engravings 
+ rn . . ose 8 | a — 

before the public, and challenging criticism, we are} Fyance and its Revolutions. By Georce Lone, 
at a loss to discover. Surely, he could not have Esq.—Part VIII. possesses the great recommenda- 
consulted his friends, or his friends must have | tion of being the production of one of the most 
counselled falsely, that he was induced to believe | Jearned historians of the time, and whose name is a 
himself in any respect qualified to endure the or- | guarantee for accuracy, industry, and impartiality. 
deal of honest reviewing. He has no glaring faults ; | This part contains a steel portrait of St. Just. 
it istrue. But our objection is, that he has no| Knight's History of England during the Thirty 
originality of thought, no spark of real poetry in| Years of Peace.—Part IV. comprises the events 
| Baws, te only the most common-place prose put | of the year 1826, narrated with singular freedom 
| ate faultless rhyme. We hope, for his own sake, | from partizanship, and a portrait of Davip 
jhe will not dedicate to poetry any more hours! Ricarpo. 
which may be so profitably employed in pursuits for The Land we Live in, Part VII. is devoted to a 
which nature has qualified him; for, certainly, she} , scription of the Baronial Halls of Kent, of which 
has not fitted him to ve a poet—he can never be- | it contains many engravings in the best style of the 
come more than a poetaster. lart. This part completes the second volume of a 
| truly national work, which has the double merit of 
belonging to art almost as much as to literature, 











The Ruins of many Lands. By NicHoias 


Mircuett. Part III. Tegg and Co. | and being highly creditable to both. 
WE have already given our opinion on Mr. Mit-| The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. 


CHELL’s merits asa poet. We have now only to state | Part XXIII. advances from the title “‘ Frederick I.” 
that this part completes his epic with a descriptive | to ‘‘Germany.’’ It is, beyond all measure, the 
review of a multitude of ‘‘ the Ruins’’ of a past | cheapest work of the kind ever published, 
world, and a portrait of the author will make it} Burnett’s Illustrations of useful Plants em- 
still more acceptable to his friends. ployed in Arts and Medicine.—No. CX. contains 
: a beautiful coloured engraving of the Mexican flox. 
PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. The Anglo- Jewish Magazine, No. 3, comprises 
— a vast mass of matter, interesting to the people 
The Eclectic Review for December commences | whose cause it advocates. 
with an article of grave import on the State of| Tuit’s Edinburgh Magazine, for December, has 
Crime in England, ‘proving beyond question the | one of its old and excellent abstracts of books, ina 
fact which has been long suspected by the thought- | review of Pery s’s Diary. In other respects, it 1s 
ful, that i¢ is more governed by the comparative | again very political, no less than four articles 
poverty or prosperity of the country than by any | treating of the continental revolutions. We should 
other influence whatever, but also proving the be glad to see Tait once again what it wes: | 
gratifying result that crime has not increased in| The Cottage Gardener. Part II.—This new 
proportion to population, nor so much in the | periodical, conducted by Mr. G. W. JoHNnson, 
populous manufacturing, as in the agricultural, | recommends itself to all amateur gardeners, by the 
districts, and this though the temptations to crime | simplicity and practicability of its instructions. 
have been enormously multiplied ; hence that} The Works of Shakspere, Parts VIII. and IX. 
there has been some powerful counteractive prin- illustrated by Kenny Meapows, contain Cymbe- 
ciple at work, which most probably is Epucation. line and Romeo and Juliet. 
Other articles of great interest relate to the Scottish Tracts for Christian Seasons, Part I. Parker, 
Clergy, the Demerara Martyr, the Anti-State | is a series of addresses appropri ated to the season, 
Church Association, &c. : the present part being devoted to the Advent. It 
Dolman’s Magazine for December has a very | is sensibly, feelingly, and eloquently written. 
beautiful and truthful article on ‘‘ Music in the} 
House of God,’’ with some others more peculiarly | 
Roman Catholic, and therefore of less general in- 
terest. 
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POLITICS AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


The Standard Library Cyclopedia of Political 
Knowledge. Vol. Il]. Bohn. 

We have described this valuable work in notices of 

the first two volumes. This third volume equally 

recommends itself to the library, and proceeds from 

the word “‘ Factor ’’ to the word ‘‘ Parliament.’ 








RELIGION. 








A Voice from the Mount; or, Pastoral Letters 
on our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount. By 
the Rev. Ricuarp Cosroip, A.M. London, 
1848. Wright. 

A series of short sermons in the shape of letters ; 

each one taking for a text a passage from the ser- 

mon on the Mount, and expatiating upon it. 

For our own parts we must confess that we can- 
not recognise the uses of these expansions into a 
multitude of words of the pithy injunctions of the 
Divine Teacher, which go into the memory, and 
remain there for ever. The proper use of a text 
is not to reiterate its precept in other words, but 
to shew the application of ‘the precept to the prac- 
tical purposes: of life. The most abandoned will 
admit that it is right to be virtuous, and wrong to 
be wicked ; it is, therefore, useless to reiterate the 
assertion. The business of a preacher is, or should 
be, to teach people how they may best shun vice 





who would not be glad to twenty seach 
volumes? However, as some consolation, Mr. 
Kyreur promises a work that will be something 
like it under the title of the National Library of 
Seleet Literature. But we hope he will set no 
limit to that—but go on with it uatil his readers are 
tired—we may then rely upon its monthly visite es 
leng as we shall live to enjoy them. 
eee 











Hudson’s Bay territory. He records, with his 
wonted industry and statistical research, the geo- 
graphy and climate of the country, the constitution 
of the Hudson’s Bay Compay, the condition of the 
aboriginal population, the conduct and policy of 
the ruling authorities, and the qualifications of the 
Company for the colonization of Vancouver’s Is- 
land. In doing this he has spared none, and he 
makes out a strong case. The sudden influx of 
new books forbids our doing more than commend- 
ing this one to those whom the subject may in- 
terest, 








ART. 

Coming in for the Great Doncaster St. Leger 
Stakes. Sept. 13, 1848, Drummond and Co. 
A MAGNIFICENT and unique coloured engraving, 
which will delight the lovers of sport by its remi- 
niscences, and please those who love to adorn their 
walls or their portfolios with a showy picture, 
which is not a daub, but really an uncommon work 

of art. 








WUSIC. 


I have not Forgotten thee, Mary! A Ballad. 
Written and composed by Frank pe Fon- 
BLANQUE. London: Addison and Co. 

Ma. Fowsitanaue has a decided genius for 

There air 
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St. Geones’s Haamonic Sociery.—Uséer 
this come a sew soeiety bas been formed bya 
professionals oad amateurs for the procties 
madrigals and eoagerted music, &c. and givieg a 
series of nine menthly coneerts, O season. 
‘The first concert tesk place oo W: evening, 
the 29th ult. and was very well attended » i sab- 
seribers and their friends, of the former it already 
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THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


Parincess’s THEATRE.—Mr. Lover has achieved 
another triumph on this stage. He has produced an 
opera which promises to rival The Night Dancers in 
popularity. The story is the fairy legend of Robin 
Goodfellow. Puck is banished by Titania from fairy- 
land, until he can returo to her with a solution of the 
riddle, ‘‘ What does woman most love.’’ He wan- 
ders about among mortals in human form, and twice 
supposes he has found the secret, but twice errs. 
The third time he is more fortunate, and is restored 
to his old office, and tricksey nature. The human 
plot mingled with this is brief but interesting. The 
time is that of the Restoration ; the characters are 
cavaliers and roundheads. The charm of the opera 
lies in the numerous very pretty songs that are thickly 
introduced, many of which will become drawing-room 
favourites. CHARLES BRAHAM and Miss PooLe 
are the principal vocalists, and acquit themselves 
with great credit, and are often encored. Miss 
Poo.e plays the part of Puck, with her wonted 
liveliness. Mr. WEISS sings some fine old English 
songs, as a fine old English gentleman, a character 
in which he acquits himself better than in any in which 
we have yet seen him. This opera will have a run. 
It should be seen by every body. 

THe HAYMARKET.—Mrs. CHARLES KEAN has 
achieved another triumph as Julia, in the Hunchback. 
It is a charming performance ; one of her best and 

ive i nations. H 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Frarpay, Dec. 1.— Dr. Buckland, V. P. in the 
chair. A great number of relics and specimens of 
antiquities were presented to the Museum of the 
Society. Ancient weapons in bronze and iron from 
the bed of the Thames, near Westminster-bridge, by 
Mr. Vulliany. A gad-whip—one of those which the 
lord of the manor of Broughton, in Lincolnshire, was 
required by the custom of the manor to crack three 
times over the head of the officiating minister in the 
church of Castor after the second lesson on Palm 
Suoday—was presented by Mr. J. Moore. A report 
on the Roman remains discovered at Lincoln was 
made by Mr.‘A. Trollope, and on Roman sepul- 
chral cists at Swinton Park, in Yorkshire, by Mr. 
C. Tucker. Mr. Westmacott read a paper on some 
monumental figures found beneath the floor of the 
church of Gonalston, Nottinghamshire. 


— —— 

ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 
THE discovery of a new satellite of Saturn by 
M. Lassell formed an interesting subject. The name 
given to the newly-discovered celestial body is ‘* Hy- 
perion.”’ 





ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


AN ADDRESS. 
BY HARGRAVE JENNINGS. 
At such request, I might, 





OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AN® PHYSICIANS. 


maagiotoatn for the West. Riding of Yorkshire 
a or 
Leeds, and formerly M.P. for that 


Mr. Baines was the son of Mr. Richard Baines, of 
Preston, in Lancashire, and was born at Walton-le- 
, in the same county. Placed at an early age 
under the care of bis uncle, Mr. Thomas Rigg, of 
King’s Land, Hawkshead, he received his first public 
edmeation in the Free Grammar School of that town. 
Retursiag to Preston at the age of fourteen, he was 

Before 


with whom he served the remeiader 
of his time. In the year 1601 Mr. Baines, by the 
aid of local friends who keew aad prized his great 
indastry and thrift, was enabled to purchase the pa- 
per on whieh he bad worked, and thas, at the of 
Sue Se Se Mercury, from being a local 
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if 


Hull, is a Queen’s Counsel, and stands deservedly | From this cause, at the close of the Melbourne 


high in his profession. Mr. Edward Baines, jun. is 
well known as an author. He is associated with his 
brother, Mr. Frederick Baines, in the proprietorship 
and conducting of the Leeds Mercury. Mr. Thomas 
Baines is proprietor of the Liverpool Times. Mr 
Baines leaves behind him a Jarge family, united 
among themselves, and all holding stations of respec- | 
tability and influence in the world. 

It may be justly said of Mr. Baines that he has 
done more for the cause of Reform in the county of 
York than any other man ; and, when we consider the 
powerful movement in the manufacturing districts io 
favour of Lord Grey’s bill, it is not too much to say, 
that to his strenuous endeavours the country is in- 
debted, in no slight degree, for the passing of that 
measure. 

When, in 1815, the Habeas Corpus Act was sus- 
pended, Mr. Baines discovered that a meeting held et 
Thornhill Lees, near Wakefield, was betrayed to the 
magistrates by a spy named Oliver, who had been also 
employed by Lord Sidmouth in Yorkshire, Notting- 
ham, and Derbyshire. This was exposed in the Leeds 
Mercury, and brought before the House of Commons 
by Sir Francis Burdett, and added much to the popu- 
larity of Mr. Baines. It was he also who suggested 
to the freeholders of the county of York the propriety 
of returning Henry Brougham to Parliament, which 
was done at the election of 1830. Lord Morpeth, too, 
and Mr. Macaulay, in the same manner, owed their 
first elections—the one for the West Riding and the 
other for Leeds —mainly to the personal exertions and 
infleence of Mr. Baines. 


Ox the appointment of Mr. Macaulay to an offi- 
col vy 0 tango tnjorhy of Gn dectare te beoeens © 

a to a 
candidate for the representation of Leeds. The rea- 
sons which led them to this choice will be shewn by 
the terms of the requisition :— 

“ We, the electors of believing 
ourselves to be in no smal! degree indebted to your 
exertions for the elective franchise, having wit- 
nessed your wawearied, consistent, and en 
labours us the advocate of Reform in every branch of 
the pablie service ; and, convinced by experience of 
your emieent taleats for public business, 
| Ath rt you in nomisation 

to represent boroegh in 






Administration in 1841, Mr. Baines withdrew from 


| the representation of Leeds, after having held that dis- 


tinguished position during three successive Parlia- 
ments. No sooner was his intention of retiring 
known, than his constituents were most earnest ia 
their solicitations that he should reconsider bis de- 
cision. But these entreaties are unavailing ; health 


| was seriously impaired, and duty to his friends, as 
| well as his own personal safety, rendered the step 


absolutely necessary. This point having been de- 
cided, it was at once resolved by his constituents to 
present to Mr. Baines a public testimonial, as a me- 
morial of their appreciation of services so nobly ren- 
dered and so extensively useful. A list was openea 
for contributions, limited in amount, and to this fund 
men of all shades of politics subscribed, and in a very 
brief space a large sum was raised. The testimonial 
consists of a magnificent candelabrum, supported by 
three figures, representing Truth, Liberty, and jus- 
tice, and bears the following inscription :— 

‘Presented to Epwarp Baines, Esq. by his 
friends and fellow-townsmen, in admiration of the in- 
tegrity, zeal, and ability with which he has advocated 
the principles of Civil and Religious Liberty, during 
a public life of more than forty years, and to evince 
their gratitude for his important services as the faith- 
ful and indefatigable Representative of the borough 
of Leeds in Three Successive Parliaments. Leeds, 
November, MpcccxLt.”’ 

In retiring from his public duties, as a member 
Parliament, Mr. Baines never contemplated 
or useless life. Already be had 
author of two most valuable works : 
of the Wars of the 
made to 
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education—the uncompromising fee te ail 
in trade or commerce. As the of the 
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Dissenters in the House, he had of those 
uestions more nearly affecting their imtepests—the 











am Dooum, Chareh-rates, Pious Use Frasts, 
Tithes, &e. and he gave his uawentiod cupport 
to the claims of Dissenters for to 






, that Dissenters who sup- 
port their own ministers and places of worship should 
not be taxed to uphold the churches eo 
elergy of the Establishment. At the same , he 
assisted ia a bill for n the 
of the poor clergy. He did utmost to 
promote the education of the , and the widest 
diffasioa of religious kno king by the Me- 
















afforded him great enjoymeat, and was very conducive 
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and Religion—the friend of the people, aid especially 
the friend of the poor and oppressed. Whilst de- 
cided in his opinions, he was most catholic ‘1 his dis- 
position; whilst the most faithful of adherents, it 
was his delight to co-operate with men of all parties 
and sects for common objects. His understanding 
was sound, strong, and clear—his judgment cool and 
cautious. He was universally regarded as one 
of the safest of counsellors. In his own pro- 
fession and trade he was at once enterprising, 
prudent, and indefatigable. In the discharge of 
his Parliamentary duties he was most unwearied. 
His temper was mild and equable, yet at the 
same time cheerful and buoyant—a combination 
which was singularly conducive to his own happiness 
and to the happiness of all around him. Few men 
have been more universally popular and more truly 
beloved. He combined manly firmness with the truest 
humility. His tastes were simple and unostentatious. 
In domestic life he was the most amiable of men, 
gentle, forbearing, loving—the very bond of union: 
his radiant countenance, the image of an affectionate 
heart, shed light through all his home, and made his 
large family circle one of unbroken peace. 
gious views were evangelical, and he possessed the 
soul of religion in charity, faith, humility, and love. 
At the approach of death his view of his own merits 
was most lowly and self-abasing, and his view of the 
Divine goodness and condescension almost over- 
powering. The sunset of his life was serene rather 
than glowing. Patient, resigned, and gentle, he 
watched the ebbing of the tide of life; and in the 
midst of his large family, looking around him with 
love, and heavenward with hope, his death, like his 
life, was that of the good man.”’ 

His body vas interred in the Leeds Cemetery, a 
funeral service having been performed in East Parade 
Chapel. The Corporation, headed by the Mayor, at- 
tended in a body. There were present, also, the 
Mayors of Wakefield and Bradford ; the magistrates 
of the borough; journalists from different districts ; the 
servants in the employ of the deceased ; the masters and 
journeyman printers of the town and neighbourhood ; 
and a vast number of private carriages and indi- 
viduals. —Gentleman’s Magazine. 

—~_—- 
SCHWANTHALER. 
WE regret to announce the death of the eminent 
sculptor, Ludwig von Schwanthaler, who expired on 
the 14th ult. at Munich, in his forty-seventh year. 
He was buried with great pomp on the 17th ult. 
‘housands attending his funeral. His remains were 
<eposited in the tomb of General Heidegger, where 
they will remain until the tomb is finished which Kiog 
Ludwig was causing to be built for him and his friend 
the late director Girtner.—Schwanthaler shewed at 
an early age a love for the arts. He was first 
destined to the study of the sciences, aud applied 
himself, when a boy, to the deepest study of Homer 
and the Greek tragedians. The death of his father 
obliged him to take to the business of statuary, a pro- 
fession which had existed in the family for genera- 
tions, and was that of his father and uncle. In the 
Academy of Arts at Munich, Schwanthaler did not 
find that support which he deserved. The director 
Lauger, a pedantic man, considered him too free and 
independent in his notions; and it was in opposition 
to that person's opinions that Schwanthaler followed 
the lectures on archeology at the Lyceum of Thiersch. 
The quickness with which he became a proficient in 
drawing from the antique, and the talent he possessed 
for composition, are shewn by the first great work 
which he undertook. It was King Maximilian I. 
who commissioned him to execute a large silver 
épergne in the midst of a plate or table, with a border 
of upright figures. This was to be upwards of 100 
feet in length, and the figures to be six inches in 
height. The composition of this border was to re- 
present the procession of the gods of Olympus to the 
palace of Jupiter. Schwanthaler began it, but before 
it was near being completed King Maximilian died. 
That portion of it, however, which was finished is 
described as being very beautiful. King Ludwig and 


the Duke Max. now extended their patronage to 
Schwanthaler, who executed for the latter the myth | 


His reli- | 


1 gm to execute, has been interrupted by his 
death. 








JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

S1r,—-To follow up the spirit of my last article, I 
| will present an occurrence of this afternoon, and pro- 
| duce it as a fact, physical and meta-physical. 

The deepest anxiety has been called for lately in 
| the case of a gentleman who is most worthily and 
| highly esteemed, but whose situation is very grie- 
|vous. A few weeks ago this clairvoyant was asked 
| to look into the mind of a medical gentleman who was 

then with us. ‘‘ She said she saw a young man 
| there.’”’ I desired her to visit the young man—she 
asked where he was—we told her in London. She 
| has never been in London, but upon telling her the 
| street, and number of the street, she immediately 
|described the house—its inmates, and found the 
| gentleman — got at his malady — went competely 
| through the whole system, and gave him a remedy— 
she read his mind—and what we knew of it we agreed 
| with her was correct. 
| Her remedies have not been tried, and to day this 
| case was brought to her again. She saw the medi- 
cines he had taken, saw he was injured, told his pulse, 
and again went over his illness. The medical gen- 
tleman attended us, and asked her whether, if he 
| wrote a prescription she could tell if it was a right 
jone. She said that she could not read the hard 
| words, but that she could tell if it was right. I 
| I let the experiment go on, and the prescription 
was handed to her. She said she would look to 
it after she -had magnetised the man—(she does 
frequently so magnetise patients—distance is no 
object to her.) After going on some time, she said 
she was sure he would be easier, but that her mag- 
netising would be of no use if he took the medicine he 
was then using. She took the prescription, which 
was partly written—held it quietly for some time, 
and then said, it would all do very well except the last 
but one, and that was wrong. I asked her how she 
fixed on that being wrong? 

I handed the paper to the prescriber, and he said 
he hesitated while writing that drug. He altered it, 
and she said that was better. She said, ‘‘ when I ask 
questions in this way, I do not go as I do when I 
get into that light, but they are, as it were ready, | 
see them plain enough, and they understand me.’’ 
| **T have been writing down what you have said, I 
hope I have written it right.’’ ‘I can tell you if 
you read it to me.’’- I read it. ‘* That will do—it 
will give some idea—but it is not all that I said.’ 

I have some very bad cases now under most 
pleasing recovery, which are being conducted in this 
manner. We are as slow and as careful as we can be 
in searching for the seat of the disease, and then we 
pursue the best conduct we can discover. By-and- 
by I may be able to tell out some most curious 
causes of mental derangement, and perhaps you will 
say still more curious appliances for cure. 

Bath, Nov. 20, 1848. LAVINIA JONES. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


THERE is a rumour very generally circulated that 
the annual grant of 10,000/. for additions to the 
Library of the British Museum is about to be sus- 
pended for a while—if not entirely withdrawn. —— 
The new Electric Light has been several times ex- 
hibited at Trafalgar-square. So far as these expe- 
riments have gone, the patentees seem to have dis- 
covered the mode of sustaining this light, which 
differs from the ‘‘ volcanic electrity ’’ exhibited at 
the Polytechnic and other institutions for many 
| years past, only in this one particular, that it can be 








| sustained. We observe that a Joint Stock Com- 
| pany has been formed for supplying the light to 
public companies and others who require brilliant 


illuminations.——The Morning Post tells us that 


of Bacchus in a series of relief compositions for the | : es 
frieze of aroom in his palace. King Ludwig, how-| the library of Louis Napoleon has been sold by 
ever, was his greatest patron, and he executed for | auction,—and that among the books was a hand- 
the king the statues of painters in the Pinakothek,|some copy, bound in morocco, of Lamartine’s 
the protectors of plastic art in the niches of the prem of ‘‘ Jocelyn.’”’ On the inside of the cover 
Glyptothek, the dramatic poets on the staircase of | tne Prince had written the following curious piece 
the theatre at Munich, and the compositions for the | of criticism : — *‘ Undertook the reading of this 
pediments of the Glyptothek, the Jndustrie-gebaude, b i ai Flor. Sede. the oth of Mor 1837 
and the Walhalla, besides many other relief pieces cael RES): RNES Ts SOO Se OF SASS 2g 
also at the Glyptothek and in the royal palace. He | Abandoned it as being too sublime for me. Under- 
also modelled many figures which were afterwards re- | took the reading for the second time, Monday the 
produced by foundry. A series of statues of Czech | 8th, without being more fortunate. Recommenced 
heroes and heroines, which he had been commissioned | by a new effort, Tuesday the 9th, and abandoned 











it definitively.”"-—-M. Guizot and the Chevalier 

Bunsen have been admitted Honorary Fellows of 

the Society of Antiquaries on the introduction of 

the Marquis of Northampton and Sir 

Staunton. The President (Viscount Mahon) was 

in the chair, and addressed the illustrious foreigners 

with remarkable grace and propriety, referring to 
the excellent labours of both in the field of antiqui- 
ties, and especially to the Chevalier Bunsen’s late 
learned work on Egyptian History. M. Guizot re- 
turned thanks with great energy of manner, promis- 
ing to attend the meetings of the society frequently ; 
and the Chevalier Bunsen expressed how happy he 
should be at all times to contribute to the 
progress and prosperity of the society. —— 

Last week, as the workmen were digging a drain in 

the yard at the back of the premises occupied by 

Mr. Parkinson, of Chester, they discovered an an- 

cient urn and other relics, which are supposed to be 

of Roman manufacture. They were found at the 
depth of about eight feet below the surface, and the 
urn is in a remarkably good state of preservation. 

As the fragments of a bracelet were within the urn, 

it probably contained the ashes of a Roman lady. 

A drawing of it has been made by Mr. W. Ayrton, 

and forwarded to the Archeological Society. A 

large quantity of gunpowder and other ammunition 

has also been discovered while constructing the 
large sewer near the Eastgate; perhaps the mate- 
rials for an unexploded mine during the siege of 

Chester, in the days of the great rebellion. Some 

coins were also found in excavating near St. Peter’s 

Church. In the circular issued by the directors 

of the British Institute to artists intending to be- 

come exhibitors at the forthcoming exhibition, the 
former have modified the regulation, made three or 
four years since, which rejected any picture that 
had been before exhibited. The fifth regulation of 
the circular now stands thus :—‘‘ No picture or 
other work of art will be received which has al- 
ready been publicly exhibited, unless by special 
order.’’———A splendid specimen of mosaic pave- 
ment has been placed in the mational collection at 
the British Museum, in the passage leading to the 
gallery of Xanthian Antiquities. The specimen is 
about eight feet square, and was found in the ruins 
of Carthage, on the spot assigned as the site of the 
Temple of Neptune, and was purchased by the 
trustees of the Museum. On reaching this country 
it was found broken in innumerable pieces, but 
under the skilful hand of Sir R. Westmacott it has 
been restored. It represents the head of a sea 
god, with flowing beard, and feet of the seahorse. 
—-—We are told that Sir Thomas Mitchell, before 
he left London, had made successful experiments 
ona method of propelling through water by the 
screw, which avoids the lateral resistance offered to 
all existing applications of the instrument, and left 
behind him instructions for a patent, which is now 
complete. Sir Thomas expects great things from 

this construction—no less, we understand, than a 

performance of 500 miles a day for large steamers. 

The results are incalculable if this prove so. 

—<_ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Tale of the Wind and Waves, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Abbott’s 
(Rey. J.) Rollo at School, 2nd edit. square, 1s. 6d, el.— 
Abbott’s (Rev. J.) Rollo’s Vacation, 2nd edit. square, 
1s, 6d. cl.—America compared with England, 12mo. 4s, 
cl.—Alison’s Europe, Atlas to, crown 4to. 2/. 12s. 6d. cl. 

Book of Beauty for 1849, edited by the Countess of Blessing- 
ton, 8vo. 21s.—Boy’s (The) Almanack for 1849, crown 
4to. 6d. swd.— Bohn’s Standard Library, Vol. XLI. 
‘* Menzel’s Germany,”’ Vol. II. 3s. 6d.—Bohn’s Standard 
Library Cyclopeedia, ‘ Political Knowledge,’’ Vol. III. 
3s. 6d.—Burns’s (J.) None but Jesus, 32mo. 1s. cl. 

Caussidiére’s (Citizen) Memoirs of the Revolutions of 1848, 
2 vols. 21s.—Chambers’s Library for the Young, Vol. 
VIII. “Clever Boys,” 1s. bds.—Curio’s (C.} Italy, and 
the Gospel from the Italian, 18mo, 1s. 6d. el.—Cumming’s 
(Rey. J.) A Psalm for a Day, 32mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Cum- 
ming’s (Rev. J.) Hammersmith Discussion, new edit. 
7s. 6d. cl.—Cumming’s (Rev. J.) Lectures for the Times, 
new edit. post 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Campbell’s (T.) Life and Let- 
ters, by W. Beattie, 3 vols. 8vo. 45s, cl.—Carlyle’s (T.) 
Sartor Resartus, 3rd edit. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Cervantes’ 
El Buscapié, from the Spanish, post 8vo. 88. cl.— 
Cheever’s (G. B.) Wanderings of a Pilgrim, new edit. 8vo. 
7s. cl.—Chauncy’s (W. S.) Guide to South Australia, 12mo. 
1s. swd.—Christmas Eve, by the Author of “Harry and 
Walter, 18mo, 1s. cl.—Chess Player’s Chronicle, Vol. IX. 
8vo. 11. cl.—Churchman’s Diary and Almanack, 1849, 
18mo. 3d. swd.—Christie’s (J. S.) Concise Precedents of 
Wills, 12mo. 8s. bds.—Christmas Gift for Young People, 











square, 3s, cl.—Charles Vernon, by Lieut,-Colonel H. 




















